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|THE WANE OF .. | 
ATHLETICS. || 


NDER this title our. Sunday contemporary, the 
Observer, has been publishing articles which deserve 
something more than passing attention. The most 
important is that contributed to the last issue by 
Mr. C. N. Jackson, hon. treasurer of the O.U.A.C, 

Mr. Jackson puts on as brave a face as he can. Thoroughly 
devoted himself to athletic sports, he is extremely reluctant 
to admit that there is any diminution in the public interest ; 
yet that is what his story amounts to. There may or may not 
be a revival going on at the present moment, but, generally 
speaking, the interest in athletic sports is not nearly so great 
to-day as it was ten or fifteen years ago. At Oxford it has 
been recognised in a manifesto sent out by the O.U.A.C, Com- 
mittee, which says, among other things, that there is a marked 
decadence of interest exhibited in College sports “ alike by 
competitors and spectators.”” A few facts cited by Mr. Jackson 
give point to this warning. He says that at Queen’s Club, when 
Oxford and Cambridge last met Harvard and Yale, there was 
a beggarly array of empty benches. The grand stand in 1911 only 
realised 66 per cent. of the tickets sold in 1904, and the pro- 
grammes, which he calls “ a sure test,’’ also realised only 66 per 
cent Again, he says the receipts of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Sports are not encouraging and, on the average of ten years, 
exhibit a downward tendency. He describes the change that 
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has occurred in the following picturesque terms: “ In recent 
years the receipts of College sports have not produced as much 
in their whole season as the.O.U.A.C. sports used to produce 
in one day. A few men crawled down to the ground to perish 
with cold on the rails (they were too few to keep each other 
warm) while waiting to see their College champions run, when 
formerly whole Colleges—dons and all—would swarm down 
the Ifey-road to see Trepplin compete with Portal, or Fry 
with Ramsbotham in the roo yards, or E. T. Garnier with 
Oakley in the hurdles, or Cross with Pollock Hill in the mile. 
[ have before me the programme of the Strangers’ race of 
November 16, 1911, with five entrants, and another, for’ the 
same distance, of many years ago, with fifty entrants.” 

We are the more prepared for this because public interest in 
athletic sports has everywhere been on the decline for many 
years past. While every bit of standing room is crowded at 
a football match of any importance, the number of spectators 
attracted to a running, walking or even a rowing match is much 
smaller than used to be the case. Another testimony to this 
is that we remember when the records were very freely known 
by the general public. Almost any man met in the street 
could say the latest time for the roo yards or the quarter of a 
mile, the highest and longest jumps, and so on. Now these 
records are kept more elaborately, more carefully than ever 
they were before ; but they are known only to a comparatively 
small circle of those who are specially interested. There can 
scarcely be any doubt of a general falling off in the keenness 
which was once felt in athletic sports. Some of our contempo- 
raries have used this as a text for another sermon on the decay 
of the race. One of the most intelligent of them says “ the 
decline of interest in them (athletic sports) denotes a relaxation 
of fibre and a tendency to follow the less exacting demands 
which golf or hockey or badminton furnish.” This is an 
endorsement of the opinion officially expressed at Oxford that 
“the concurrence of so many competitions and pastimes 
namely, hockey, golf, lawn tennis, lacrosse and football, both 
Rugby and Association—especially the latter, with its numerous 
cup ties and 220 League matches-—to say nothing of winter 
aquatics: all these overcrowd the Terms’ lists of pastimes 
and, consequently, crowd out much of the interest in athletics 
proper. 

There can then be little doubt of the facts. The youth of the 
nation at the present moment are far more inclined to devote 
themselves to games such as golf and hockey than to train for 
contests of strength or swiftness. But does this necessarily 
mean a relaxation of fibre? In other words, are the demands 
of golf or hockey less exacting ? We do not think so. Anyone 
interested must have observed during recent years a flooding 
of the first rank in golf with very fine players. For one man 
who could give the best of the professionals a good game fifteen 
years ago, it is safe to say that there are one hundred now ; 
and eminence in this particular outdoor pursuit is very far from 
involving any relaxation of fibre. It means hard practice and 
plenty of it at a game which makes as large a muscular demand 
as any athletic sport that has yet been devised. We do not 
hesitate to say that it is much better for the general physique 
that young men should play golf than that they should excel 
in a form of athletics. Take, for example, rowing, a beautiful 
exercise if it be combined with other exercises ; but if it be not 
so taken, it obviously develops certain muscles at the expense 
of others. It will almost invariably be found that a man who 
is pre-eminent in rowing is not good all round. Many of our 
readers will remember a case that occurred a few years ago, 
when a distinguished oarsman became muscle-bound and under- 
went so much pain that his friends almost welcomed the relief 
which death brought. So, in lesser degree perhaps, a running- 
man is apt to neglect the development of his arms. In fact, 
athleticism offers a continual tendency for a man to develop 
one set of muscles at the expense of another. But golf is much 
more likely to promote health. It will readily be allowed that no 
one can become a first-rate golfer unless he is possessed of strong 
arms, but it is equally certain that he also needs strong legs and 
a good balance. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Hon Mrs. 
Rupert Beckett and her children. The Hon. Mrs. 
Rupert Beckett is a daughter of Lord Berkeley Paget, and 
grand-daughter of the second Marquess of Anglesey. Her 
marriage to the Hon. Rupert Beckett took place in 1896. 


*,* Jt is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
zardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are received 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the corre- 
spondence al once to him 
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R. RUNCIMAN made a very good impression on his 

first public appearance as Minister for Agriculture. 

He was speaking to an audience well up in the sub- 

ject, for the annual dinner of the Central and 

Associated Chambers of Agriculture, which is held 

in connection with the Farmers’ Club, brings together the 

most practical and expert agriculturists in the country, and 

it would scarcely be possible to deny that many were in a 

critical mood. Foot-and-mouth disease has been a very serious 

annoyance during the course of the past twelve months, and 

those who have either suffered from it, or had the chance of 

suffering, were indignant at the idea of establishing an Agri- 

cultural Board for Scotland which would have the administra- 

tion of the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act. Fortunately, 

Mr. Runciman was enabled to allay this apprehension by an 

announcement which was probably saved up for the occasion. 

It was that “ the Government are not going to remove from 

the English Board of Agriculture the administration of the Acts 

which were concerned with the spread of those diseases among 
animals.” 


In The Times newspaper of Tuesday, Mr. Runciman has a 
letter justifying his choice of those who are to sit on the new 
Committee on Foot-and-mouth Disease. His speech was 
certainly a more brilliant achievement than this letter. The 
Minister for Agriculture will soon have his hands full if he 
tries to answer every newspaper criticism. The criticism 
was to the effect that stock-owners are not fully repre- 
sented, and to that Mr. Runciman has the crushing reply 
that every member is connected in some way or other with stock- 
owning. The real and glaring defect in the composition of the 
Committee is that it does not contain the name of a single 
bacteriologist. The extraordinary character of this omission 
must be manifest to anyone who reflects that the business of the 
Commission is to find out how the germs of the disease are borne 
from one country to another. This means that there is not one 
who is likely to be able to suggest those forms of investigation that 
would occur at once to a mind accustomed to microscopical 
research. It is a pity that the aforesaid critic did not give Mr. 
Runciman an opportunity of replying to this fatal objection. 

If the British Academy distributes all its prizes as judi- 
ciously as the first, it will justify its existence. The reward 
in question, a sum of one hundred pounds, has been awarded to 
Mr. Walter de la Mare for his forthcoming book of verses, “‘ The 
Listeners, and Other Poems.” Our readers have the best 
grounds for knowing the quality of Mr. de la Mare’s work, 
since the best of it has appeared in these pages. He would 
himself repudiate it if anyone were to rank him with “ the bards 
sublime whose distant footsteps echo through the corridors of 
Time,” but his title to be considered a poet is incontestable. His 
droll original oddity and his out-of-the-world fantasies would 
almost amount to eccentricity if they were not veined with the 
pure gold of sympathy and imagination. The little piece we 
give to-day seems to carry the very spirit of Blake. 

We learn with genuine regret of the death of the two Polar 
bear cubs born a few days ago at the Zoo. Having regard to 
the fate of the earlier litters, these youngsters were speedily 
removed and given to a bitch to nurse; yet without avail. 
When they were taken away, Barbara, who was enticed from 
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her lair to effect the removal, was for a time almost frantic, 
and one almost wishes now that she had been allowed to make 
one more trial at motherhood, especially now that she is so much 
better housed. But it is easy to be wise after the event! The 
public, very properly, were never allowed to see these new 
arrivals, but an opportunity will speedily be afforded to inspect 
their remains, for the bodies have gone to the studios where 
they are to be mounted. 


, From past experience we can only suppose that the environ- 

ment at the Zoo lacks some element, either of comfort or of 
privacy, which disturbs the normal maternal instincts ; or it 
may be that these instincts are only partially aroused. Some- 
thing is lacking which should attune the whole system to the 
right course of action. But what is this something? Perhaps 
a deep fall of snow would have saved the situation, for in a 
wild state the mother brings forth her young in a snow cave 
fashioned by herself and her mate, partly to serve as a shelter 
from exceptionally bad weather and partly as a nursery. It 
may be, of course, that Barbara is a bad mother, for young 
Polar bears have been reared in Continental Gardens. Two 
such captive-bred specimens—or, rather, hybrids between 
brown and Polar bears—have long been occupants of dens in 
Regent’s Park. 


ALL BUT BLIND. 
All but blind 
In his chambered hole 
Gropes for worms 
The four-clawed mole. 


All but blind 

In the evening sky 
The hooded bat 
Twirls softly by. 


All but blind 

In the burning day 
The barn-owl blunders 
On her way. 


And blind as are 
These three to me, 
So blind to someone 


I may be 
WALTER DE LA MARE. 


Considerable progress has been made in the movement for 
establishing a National Poultry Institute. The Development 
Commissioners are prepared to recommend to the Treasury 
that an advance should be made from the Development Fund 
to the extent of something like £8,500 for establishment, and 
{2,000 annually for maintenance on certain conditions. These 
are that a permanent form of incorporation is given to the 
institute, an adequate scheme is adopted for higher educational 
work, and that half the capital and annual sum required is pro- 
vided from other sources. This means that a considerable 
quantity of subscriptions will have to be got together, which 
may take the form either of offers of land or promises of money. 
Whether the institute be really required or not is a matter 
that demands rather wider discussion than it has yet received. 
The movement originated in a very energetic circle of those 
interested mostly in poultry-keeping and teaching. 


Australia continues to bid high for emigrants from this 
country. Sir John Taverner, Agent-General for Victoria, in 
an interview with a Press representative the other day, said 
that the Government of his State is now engaged in getting a 
thousand artisans and eleven hundred women factory hands, 
and he seems to have had plenty of applications. Mr. Whitehead, 
the agent responsible for making a choice, insists on the successful 
applicants being skilled in his or her handicraft, of unimpeachable 
personal character, and young. In other words, he is only con- 
tent with the flower of the English working-classes. Although at 
the present moment engaged in satisfying the industrial demand, 
he says that no country in the world offers such advantages 
for wheat-growers, dairy-farmers, wool-growers, cattle-breeders, 
orchardists and lamb-raising for export as the State of Victoria. 
In sounding the praises of the Colony he avers that taxation 
is light, education free and prosperity general. It could not 
be expected under these circumstances that the stream of 
emigrants from this country should not go on increasing in 
volume. We have on previous occasions pointed out its 
disadvantage, and still there is much to be thankful for in the 
fact that there is this outlet for our overplus of population. 
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During recent years hybridists have devoted much time to 
the production of plants that will flower during the dull and 
cheerless days of winter. Instead of having our greenhouses 
and conservatories filled for several months with gloomy ever- 
greens, it is now possible to make them almost as beautiful 
during the winter months as they are in summer. In this 
welcome change the winter-flowering begonias have played an 
important part. Their value at this season was well demon- 
strated at the Royal Horticultural Society's meeting on Tuesday 
last. The graceful pink and white flowered forms of the variety 
Gloire de Lorraine were largely in evidence, and although not 
so interesting to the enthusiast as the newer, larger-flowered 
forms that were also shown, they were, in some respects, more 
attractive. For table decorations under artificial light these 
winter-flowering begonias, especially the pink-flowered varieties, 
are excellent, and for that purpose alone deserve to be largely 
grown in all gardens where glass protection is available. 


In spite of the very regrettable illness of Mr. Warner, the 
English team in Australia continues to perform wonders. The 
victory over Queensland by seven wickets was really brilliant. 
In the first innings the Colonials had the advantage of scoring 
a lead of 15 runs; but in their second innings they were all 
out for 124, thanks to some splendid bowling. Mr. Foster, 
who distinguished himself so greatly last year in county cricket, 
and Barnes between them on the second day secured the eight 
outstanding Queensland wickets for an addition of only 59 runs, 
Mr. Foster's analysis being four for 16, and that of Barnes fou 
for 32. The Englishmen in their second innings batted ex- 
tremely well. Mr. Foster had the honour of making the winning 
stroke, his score being 33 not out. Mead was 54 not out. The 
first Test Match begins at Sydney on December 15th, and 
these preliminary skirmishes must have raised the hopes of the 
English representatives greatly, though, of course, too much 
importance should not be attached to them. 


This week has witnessed one of the most interesting billiard 
contests fought out for a long time. Gray, the young wonder 
from Australia, has been playing against Stevenson, the most 
brilliant and delightful player that England has so far produced. 
Whatever the result may be, it has up to the time of writing 
been a fine contest to witness, as there could scarcely be a 
stronger contrast than that between the styles of the respective 
players. Gray is the incarnation of steadiness. He plays 
those wonderful hazards with a knowledge and strength and 
a command over the balls that is really extraordinary ; but 
otherwise his play is not interesting, and, indeed, even when 
allowance is made for the variety of strokes by which he keeps 
up his hazard-striking, the onlooker is apt to find his game a 
little monotonous. Stevenson, on the other hand, trusts to 
his all-round capacity, to his resourcefulness, cleverness, power 
of recovery when the balls have got into an awkward position, 
and ability to perform almost any possible stroke on the table. 
Yet it would be a rash undertaking to say that he will win. 
Gray is much in the same position as Peel was when, in conse- 
quence of his ability to keep on making spot strokes for two 
or three days in succession, the spot became barred in cham- 
pionship matches. 


Bird-lovers will cordially welcome the new order that has 
been issued by the County Council of Northumberland. It 
places eider-ducks, owls and lapwings in the list of birds preserved 
all the year round, and to this it is not likely that much excep- 
tion will be taken. The eider-duck, which breeds freely on the 
Farnes, is one of the gentlest of its kind, and no destruction that 
we know of has been alleged against it. The owl hunts freely, 
both in winter and summer, and in these days when there is 
ground for fearing an outbreak of plague it is particularly 
desirable that these enemies of the germ-carrying rat should 
receive all possible protection. The lapwing is a useful and 
pretty ornament of the high, stony fields and moors which abound 
in Northumberland. It is eaten to a very small extent in the 
North, and the taste for its eggs is not a growing one. Another 
part of the order will be received with still more satisfaction. 
It is that which prohibits the shooting of gulls on Sundays, 
Christmas Day and Good Friday. This is a rough kind of sport 
which miners and others are addicted to on the coast. The 
parties that go down to Holy Island, Bamburgh and so on for 
this purpose have for a long time been a public nuisance, and 
at the same time have destroyed great numbers of those sea- 
birds which are a delight to every intelligent eye. 


Some annoyance and even pain has been caused recently 
by what has seemed to be a wanton injury done to many of 
the flowers placed on the graves in Brookwood Cemetery. 
At this season of the year chrysanthemums are the flowers 
most often placed there in memory of those who have gone, 
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and in many instances they have been found with their heads 
cut off, in others with the centre of the flower nipped out of 
them as neatly as if done with a pair of scissors. It has struck 
many of those who have witnessed it as a very senseless and 
scarcely sane act of desecration; but the simple explanation 
is that it is all done by perfectly innocent but hungry or greedy 
hares. Hares appear to be very fond of the heart of the chry- 
santhemum, and it seems that their numbers have increased 
very greatly of late in and around the cemetery. These 
incidents suggest that the owners of surrounding property 
might keep down their hares a little more closely, though no 
doubt the animals repair off these properties to the cemetery 
as to a sanctuary where a gunshot is not heard. 


That useful animal the reindeer seems to be returning, in 
more than one region, to the homes of his ancestors. We have 
referred before to the importation of reindeer, and of Laplanders 
to look after them, into Labrador, under the beneficent auspices 
of Dr. Grenfell, to whom that wild coast is so greatly indebted. 
In Labrador the reindeer finds indigenous in the native 
caribou a cousin germane of his own, and free crossing between 
the two, as was to be expected, is reported. |The domestic 
reindeer is proving a great success for transport and other 
services in that country, and more of his kind have been im- 
ported lately. Quite recently reindeer have been brought over 
and placed in the Zoological Gardens, where, too, they will 
perhaps do a species of domestic labour in sharing the burdens 
of the elephant and the camels in taking children for limited 
rides. Fossil evidences are abundant to show that reindeer 
and caribou were here plentifully at a relatively late date in 
geological history. 


WINTER. 
*O, for Medea’s wondrous alchemy.”—Swe Ley. 
Would | could call the fallen leat 
Back to this tree ! 
The summer rose, the autumn sheaf 
That then should be 
A golden joy ’midst winter’s grief. 


Would I could call the flowers of Earth 
Out of her heart ! 

See the pale snowdrop’s glad re-birth, 

Nor ever part 

These pearls of spring from winter’s dearth. 


Would I could call the youthful dreams 
Back to this breast ! 
But winter’s chilly frost mark gleams 
And every quest 
Leads vainly on to Lethe’s streams. 
MABEL LEIGH. 


The Collegers beat the Oppidans in the great Wall match 
at Eton on St. Andrew’s Day by the narrow margin of one shy 
to nothing. The records of some of the earlier matches have 
probably been lost in the mists of time, but as far as they are 
known, each side has now won the same number of matches. 
That which is rather remarkable is that it is now ten years since 
the Oppidans were last victorious, and this is the more note- 
vorthy because the Collegers have only seventy boys from whom 
to choose their eleven, and the Oppidans have something over 
nine hundred. It might be inferred that College breeds a race 
of heroes, but the true inference is that the Wall game is a highly 
technical and scientific form of fighting in which experience and, 
if one may so term it, ring-craft counts for a great deal. The 
Colleger plays the game from his youth up; the Oppidan only 
learns it hastily and perfunctorily in his last year or two. The 
fate of this year’s match probably turned on the fact that one 
of the Oppidan behinds was confronted with a difficult situation 
and had not the requisite knowledge to deal with it on the spur 
of the moment. Before he had time to think out the problem 
the College “‘ outsides ”’ had settled it for him and got the ball 


A few years ago we used to be constantly combating what 
appeared to us the very singular idea that the stock of salmon 
in a river was not only not benefited, but even—the argument 
really ran to such lengths as this—was injured by the removal 
of the nets at the river’s mouth. It is true that it was not a 
view held very widely, but it was maintained with a rare 
obstinacy by those who did favour it. Facts, however, have 
proved too strong for its adherents, and the very notable but 
by no means unnatural increase of salmon in various rivers 
from which the nets have been taken off has, as it seems, silenced 
into that mysterious region called Bad Calx, when the winning 
shy was scored. 
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the arguments, so-called, for the theory that killing the fish 
as they went up to spawn was a mode of increasing the future 
stock. Since the coming of the submarine boat we have a 
yet further restriction of the netting. Expert evidence has 
been given in Court to the effect that drift nets in the sea, by 


CURLING AS A LADIES’ 


ERHAPS the chief reason for the 
growing popularity of curling among 
lady visitors to the Alpine winter 
resorts is the fact that its essentials 
can be mastered so rapidly. The sex 

as a whole—in its holiday moods, at least 
must plead guilty to a marked preference for 
that sport which requires as little hard applica- 
tion as possible. But in this case the preference, 
which may sometimes be a weakness, leads to 
decided gain. For curling is pre-eminently 
suitable for “‘ mixed ”’ players. 

Women’s clubs are as yet rare, but they 
do exist at St. Moritz and at Grindelwald, and 
lady curlers are numerous at Wengen in the 
Bernese Oberland (a place which its steadily 
making a reputation among those who insist 
on good curling) and at Montana-sur-Sierre, in 
the Khone Valley. Feminine enthusiasts are 
to be found, of course, in every Swiss village 
where there is a curling rink, but their numbers 


are often too scattered for any attempt at it 
combined play. Another centre-—-one which 
may shortly become the hub of mixed curling ie’ 


is Miirren, in the Lauterbrunnen Valley. The 
first ladies’ curling competition was played 
there last January, and the challenge cup, 
offered by Lady Muriel Watkins, was won by 
Miss Brooke. The competition is to be repeated in the same 
month this season. 

At Grindelwald and St. Moritz there are frequent ladies’ 
matches, or matches for ladies versus men, and a not uncommon 
sight is a rink of three male players skipped by a woman. In 
the early stages of the game, women gain more advantage by 
playing in a team which contains at least two men players of 
some standing. It is also of vital importance to have been 
trained under a first-class skip. But as soon as their own play 
has become sure, and their knowledge of the game sound and 
fairly extensive, more co-operation among women is certainly 
a thing to be desired. They should form themselves into rinks 
and challenge other combinations of players on every possible 
occasion. Every woman curler with ambitions should also make 
it her business to study the art of “ skipping,” and curling tactics 
generally, whether she is likely to captain her rink or not. The 
effect of this knowledge on her play, no matter whether she 
plays “‘ lead” or “‘ back-hand,”’ will be noticeably beneficial. 

Curling, as has been said, can be picked up very quickly 
at the start. You may spend a morning watching the game 


Ward Muir. 
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THE CORRECT WAY TO SEND OFF THE 


COUNTRY 


THE WRONG WAY TO LIFT THE STONE, 


STONE. 
It is just reaching the ice after one long steady swing, back and then forwards. 
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which many salmon were caught, are engines of danger to 
submarines, and in some instances this evidence has been used 
for the removal of these nets from the neighbourhood of salmon 
rivers, with the result of a marked increase in the stock of fish 
in the river. 


GAME. 





Copyright, « 
Note the unsteadiness of the player's position. 


in progress on the rink, and immediately after lunch—when 
there is small chance of being disturbed by spectators—you 
buttonhole some obliging and authoritative skip and spend an 
hour under his tuition in learning (1) the correct way to send 
off the stone ; (2) the necessary “ weight "’ required to enable 
it to reach its destination ; (3) the rules which govern that 
mysterious, and to the onlooker apparently futile, custom 
of sweeping the ice before it with an ordinary carpet broom. 
By three o'clock, when the flood of habitual curlers reappears 
after its daily siesta, you will be able to put down your name 
as a recruit. This is not to be taken to mean that you can 
already consider yourself a full-fledged wielder of the broom 
and brandisher of forty-pound jumps of granite. You will 
have picked up enough, however, to take the part of lead, or 
player number one. Such tricks as “ chipping the winner,” 
‘cracking an egg” on another stone, or “ raising the guard ” 
are not acquired in a day, nor yet in a year. And of the study 
of curling craft and curling strategy there is no end. but 
you may enjoy some of its thrills, and even cover yourself with 
a certain amount of glory, on your first day if you can take a 
straight aim and keep your balance on the 
crampit. 

The heaviness of the stones frightens away 
many possible converts. But this terror 
vanishes after they have had the initial 
curiosity to experiment with a few trial shots 

always provided that the instructor knows 
his business. There is a type of curler (usually 
of some three weeks’ experience) who will hold 
a beginners’ class daily’and teach all his pupils 
to “‘swing the stone three or four times” 
before sending it off. The woman who attempts 
to do this finds herself worn out with fatigue 
after a few rounds, and cannot understand 
why it is so hard to retain her balance. It 
should be remembered that the entire weight 
of the stone falls on the body, not on the arm, 
and the sending off of the huge plum-pudding- 
shaped mass of polished rock is entirely a 
matter of “ knack.” 

A firm position on thé crampit (the ribbed 
metal plate on which the player stands) is the 
first thing to attain. The left foot should be 
in advance, with the left knee bent. The toe 
of the right foot rests on the raised edge at the 
back of the crampit. The stone should be 
swung once backwards and upwards (but only 
to a height of some six inches), and is then 
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THE WRONG WAY TO SWEEP. 


brought forward with a long, steady sweep, when it should 
start on its course with a scarcely audible murmur. The 
player who first raises her stone high in the air invariably 
“dumps” it in bringing it down, thus breaking up the surface 
of the ice directly in front of her and losing half the force of 
her shot. 

Another point where the novice generally fails is in keeping 
her eye steadily fixed on the mark given by the skip. Her 
tendency is to look at her sfone immediately before playing, 
instead of at the skip’s broom. This almost always results in 
a “wide” aim. If the eye is kept straight, the stone’s direction 
will also be straight. 

Judging the strength of the stone is a more difficult problem. 
Its speed is influenced by the condition of the ice (which is fast 
at a low temperature, and “ drug,”’ or “ dour,” after exposure 
to the sun, or on a mild, cloudy day), and to some extent by 
the quality of the stone itself. It is a calculation which can 
only be made with the aid of a sort of instinct, born of long 
practice. Lady players are often advised to use specially small 
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THE RIGHT WAY TO SWEEP. 


and light stones. But these are easily knocked out of play, 
and tend to spoil the game for others. A better plan is to turn 
a pair of full-sized stones on to the keen, or smooth side, when 
the apparent weight will be much reduced. 

Women curlers are proverbially poor sweepers, and at first 
they often seem unable to regard this duty with due seriousness. 
There is, of course, a right way and a wrong way to sweep. 
The all-important rule is to keep in advance of the stone you 
are assisting ; for to overtake a running stone on Swiss ice is 
a task for the ultra-sure-footed only, and to endeavour to sweep 
it from over its own head, as it were, is quite ineffective. The 
broom should be kept some inches in front of the stone (which 
compels the sweeper to hop along the track in a manner far from 
graceful) and the “ board ’’ must be swept with untiring zeal 
until the order “ Up Cowes! She’s coming all the way!” 
issues from headquarters. 

The woman who wishes to succeed should snatch at every 
opportunity for practising her “ handles’’ when the rink is 
clear. This, again, is a matter which can only be grasped after 
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some experience. The slight twist of the wrist and forearm, 
with just a hint of the required direction suggested by the little 
finger (in the “ in-handle”’ turn) and the forefinger (in the case 
of the “ out-handle’’) which gives the stone its bias towards 
the right or towards the left, is “ knack ”’ again, but a knack 
which is more subtle and takes longer to become expert in than 
the art of sending off the stone. 

The question of clothes is also worthy of some attention. 
There are certain makes of garment which may entirely spoil 
the player’s pleasure and efficiency. A wide or pleated skirt, 
for instance (should such a thing ever be tolerated again by the 
sportswoman) will foul every shot, no matter how careful the 
aim has been. The same thing applies to a long coat with 
flapping ends. When extra warmth is needed, two sweaters 
should be worn instead of an outside wrap of this sort. A shady 
hat is also advisable, as there is a great deal of reflected light 
from the ice, and it is sometimes necessary to play into the face 
of the sun. Blue spectacles have been found nearly useless 
as a protection to the eyes, because of the difficulty they 
create in judging distances. But spectacles of yellow 
glass are now being much used and can be_ strongly 
recommended. They relieve all sense of strain from the 
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dazzling light, without altering the appearance of the landscape 
to the wearer. 

Footgear should be carefully considered. It is essential 
that it be of a sort which will grip the ice and, at the same time, 
provide warmth—for curlers lose all sense of time, and a game 
may stretch out from two hours to three in a rapidly-falling 
temperature. Snow-boots (or “ gouties’’) are almost universally 
worn on the rink, but unless these are new, their corrugations 
are too slight to give a firm footing on the ice. A better boot is 


’ . . . 
an ordinary leather one with a very thick, very deeply-ridged 


rubber sole. Or, in some cases, rough ski-ing socks are worn 
over shoes of the usual sort. 

The last but not the least important item in the outfit is 
a broom. No true curler will trust to the battered selection 
of these implements to be found in the storage cupboard on the 
rink, but will provide herself with a serviceable specimen at 
the beginning of the season. The cheapest form of household 
broom is now displayed in most of the Alpine village shops, 
but she who is wise will make an effort to procure one of the 
newly-imported Canadian “‘ besoms’’ made of esparto grass. At 
the end of the winter’s play they show very little sign of the fierce 
battles they have helped to win or lose. DoroTHy MUIR. 


THE ART OF RAEBURN. 


T is exactly a year since attention was drawn in these pages 
toa remarkable collection of Raeburn portraits at the French 
Gallery in Pall Mall. Now another most interesting collec- 
tion has been brought together and hung on the same 
walls. During the past twelve months the powerful con- 

fraternity vaguely known as “the dealers” has been busily 
engaged in buying and seiling 
canvases by the Edinburgh 
genius, while many country 
gentlemen in the North have 
found—like Charles Surface 
that their ancestors are more 
valuable relations than ever 
they took them for. At 
Messrs. Christie’s Raeburn 
has provided the sensation of 
the season as well as the 
bulk of the turnover. When, 
in May, the “ Mrs. Robertson 
Williamson” was sold to Mr. 
Duveen for 22,300 guineas, 
all auction records were 
broken, and two months later 
the same firm purchased 
‘Lady Janet Traill” for 
14,000 guineas. Such figures 
appeal to the baser side of 
our nature, and should not 
be emphasised in an article 
dealing with the artistic 
qualities of a painter. They 
form, however, convenient 
standards by which we can 
measure contemporary appre- 
ciation, and from them we 
can trace the curious change 
that has come over the 
market. In 1877 the Raeburn 
family sold forty-nine por- 
traits for £6,000. Fourteen 
years ago the first portrait 
to attract attention, “ Jane 
Fraser Tytler,” changed 
hands under the hammer at 
1,250 guineas. This summer 
twenty-two canvases have 
passed through the rooms in 
King Street, and the result 
is 72,300 guineas. 

There is no good explana- 
tion for these extraordinary 
increases in value. The rise 
and fall of stocks and shares 
are regulated by the know- 
ledge of the operators. Abso- 
lute fact or indefinite rumour 
controls the prices. Real 
estate is governed by a variety 
of considerations which can 
be readily ascertained by 


a trained valuer. But great works of art are often neglected 
for long periods by those experts who should be among the 
first to appraise their worth. The fault is not confined to the 
present age. For nearly two centuries Velazquez remained in 
comparative obscurity, a name certainly, but not a name to 
conjure with. Yet the connoisseurs of the eighteenth and 
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early nineteenth centuries were not as wholly out of sympathy 
with Spanish art as we are to-day with that of the Italian 
decadence Although Rembrandt was deserted during the 
last sad years of his career, his glorious work has alwavs been 
in keen request. Nearly all the masters of Holland have 
retained their vogue. Yet it needed the acute critic Thoré 
Burger to revive the forgotten skill of that splendid craftsman 
Vermeer of Delft. One can account for the neglect of Watteau 
and his school during the classical influences of the Empire, 
but it is difficult to say why a generation which encouraged 
Beechey, Shee, Jackson, Lane and Ross should have remained 
blind to Romney, Hoppner and Raeburn. A _ new interest 
was displayed for “The Man in Cavendish Square” about 
1870; Hoppner’s fame was twenty years later in arriving. 
[To-day we are in the midst of an active Raeburn “ boom.” 

He was an excessively modest man. Mr. Greig, in a very 
able study just published by ‘“ The Connoisseur,” quotes a 
letter dated some four years after the artist had been received 
into the Royal Academy asking for information respecting 
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Lawrence's prices. ‘ Will you do me the favour to tell me what 
his prices really are, and what Sir W. Beechey, Mr. Philips, and 
Mr. Owen have for their pictures ? It will be a particular favour 
if you will take the trouble to ascertain them for me precisely, 
for I am raising my prices too, and it would be a guide for me 
not that I intend to raise mine so high as your famous London 
artists." The last sentence seems to prove some lack of critical 
judgment in the painter himself, for surely he ought to have 
had an inner conviction that his work was on an altogether 
higher plane than that of the men he envied. He knew what 
they were capable of, and felt himself able to compete with 
them on their own ground. But when he thought of settling 
in London he was immediately persuaded by Lawrence to remain 
in Edinburgh. If,we visit the second exhibition of portraits 
now being held at the French Gallery, we can understand 
Lawrence’s anxiety to keep so powerful a rival outside the 
metropolitan area, but we cannot understand Raeburn’s easy 
compliance and the comparative indifference of the London 
art-lovers a century ago. 
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That indifference has ended. In reshuffling the reputations 
of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, Hoppner and Lawrence 
we have got to “ place’’ Raeburn. The task is not simple. 
I:very connoisseur has his personal opinion about the respective 
merits of Reynolds and Gainsborough. Both giants, Gains- 
borough was probably the greater artist, Reynolds the greater 
painter. Gainsborough had a miraculous lightness of handling 
which the more deliberate Reynolds never possessed. Every 
picture by Gainsborough tells us that the man revelled in his 
craft. A portrait by Reynolds is a more solemn business, 
a task, though not a laboured one. Romney was a lesser genius, 
unequal, vacillating and incomplete. Unless he became en- 
grossed in his subject he could not be relied upon. He succeeded 
best with the various types of pretty and brainless women who 
passed before his easel. His men are unsatisfactory, and age 
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he never portrayed. He loved Lady Hamilton, and immortalised 
her because his heart governed his brush. A family group on 
the walls of the Grafton Gallery this winter shows what bad 
work he could be guilty of when his sitters lacked interest. 
Yet Romney at his highest—the delineation of fresh youthful 
grace—stands unrivalled. 

Hoppner and Lawrence come last, both men of unquestion- 
able genius. Hoppner had the usual failings of a fashionable 
portrait-painter in much demand by the world he flattered. 
He told Northcote that “in painting ladies’ portraits he used 
to make as beautiful a face as he could, then give it a likeness 
to the sitter, working down from this beautiful state until the 
bystanders should cry 
out, “ Oh, I see a likeness 
coming!’ whereupon he 
stopped and never ven- 
tured to make it more 
like.” His work is 
often superficial, but the 
portrait in the Wallace 
Collection and the “‘ Lady 
Anne Culling Smith and 
Her Daughters”’ can hang 
without shame with any 
of the great portraits of 
the eighteenth century. 
Sir Thomas Lawrence is 
somewhat unjustly esti- 
mated at the present 
moment, and his value 
is largely destroyed by 
his unabashed lack of 
sincerity. 

This is the strength 
of Raeburn’s art. He was 
the most sincere, natural 
and unaffected painter of 
his time. It places him 
above Lawrence, above 
Hoppner, and above 
Romney. There is not a 
trick of brushwork, not a 
stroke of charlatanism, 
not an attempt to catch 
applause by a display of 
flash bravado, in the 
whole of his life-work. 
Alone this factor could 
hardly class him with the 
greatest portrait-painters, 
for Opie (who is marked 
as the subject of the 
next “boom’’) was a 
true artist and yet not 
a great one. But Rae- 
burn had one marvellous 
gift which Reynolds 
possessed in a finer de- 
gree than Gainsborough, 
while the others lacked it 
almost completely. He 
not only paints a portrait 
of a man or a woman. 
He reveals the soul that 
is in them. Only the 
masters have this intui- 
tive inspiration. 

Some critics have 
expressed sorrow that 
Lawrence was able to 
keep Raeburn away from 


London. One © cannot 
agree with them. It was 
better for the artist and From 


fortunate for Scottish 

society. Raeburn painted the men and women he knew, people 
of the same blood, governed by the same national instincts. 
In the work of the London fashionable portrait-painters one 
can often detect a feverishness, not simply on the part of the artist, 
but inherent in the character of the sitter. Far removed from 
the Court and all its distractions, Raeburn is always serene. 
There was plenty of fun and enjoyment in those far-away 
Northern days when Walter Scott was still the unknown author 
of “ Waverley.” But there was no nonsense. In the Old 
Masters Exhibition at the Grafton Galleries is an exquisite 
canvas by Sir Joshua of two ladies of family who used to attend 
the mad carnivals of the Pantheon in masculine garb. 
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rhe Shorter Catechism is visibly written across every male 
portrait by Raeburn. When we study these portraits we can 
understand some of the sentiments of Lord Justice Clerk Braxfield, 
‘“ A government,” he once explained on the Bench, “in any 
country should be like a corporation; and in this country 
it is made up of the landed interest, which alone has a 
right to be represented. As for the rabble who have 
nothing but personal property, what hold has the nation 
on them? They may pack up their property on their 
‘backs, and leave the country in the twinkling of an eye.” 
Raeburn painted the governing party, and the quotation is 
an illuminating commentary upon any exhibition of his work. 


REGINALD GEORGE MACDONALD OF CLANRONALD, AND HIS YOUNGER BROTHERS 


‘* Siy Henry Raeburn,’ by James Greig. 


Raeburn’s female portraits reveal no doctrinal or political 
troubles. Without exception they greet life with a happy 
smile, which, after all, is not only the best way to face it, but the 
bravest, although few men are able to discover this truth for 
themselves. Raeburn could paint age as well as youth; his 
matrons are as natural as his maidens. His technique is always 
direct, although his draughtsmanship is sometimes feeble and 
careless. But he never loses his grip of character. “ The 
highest thing that Art can do is to set before you the true image 
of the presence of a noble human being,” wrote Ruskin in one 
of his lectures. The test is severe. Raeburn triumphantly 
fulfils it. HUGH STOKES. 
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NOTES. 





THE 


THe TRAVELLING SIRE. 
E are so accustomed to resolutions passed by farmers’ 


clubs and other similar bodies which call on Govern- 


ment, Parliament, or the Departments to do some- 


thing for the industry, that it is quite refreshing to mect with 


one which appeals to farmers themselves to take action in 


a practical matter involving a danger and a grievance, the 
remedy for which they hold in their own hands. 
Blandford Club and sent up 
to the Central Chamber for presentation to the Council: ‘‘ That 


mares 


The following 
has been passed by the Farmers’ 
owners of 
should refuse to use 
stallions of any breed 
travelling the country 
unless they carry with 

certificate 
that they 
are registered by the 


them a 
proving 


Board of Agriculture 


as sound, and free 


from all hereditary 
disease, So as to ensure 
as far as possible the 
breeding of sound 
stock.”’ 
quite 


A farmer runs 
sufficient risk 
without leaving 
anything to chance 

the 


soundness of the 


as regards 
horse for the service 
of which he usually 
pays a_ considerable 
fee. The Board of 
Agriculture offers the 
protection of an 
examination and a cer- 


AND 


tificate for passing it 





THE 


OLD FASHION— 


A CONTRAST. 

The two pictures accompanying this article speak for them- 
selves, and will bring home in a more striking manner than is 
possible with words the vast changes in agricultural practice which 
are beginning now and will probably assume greater and greater 
The contrast that they illustrate might 
have been witnessed with the naked eye in Warwickshire and other 


dimensions in the future. 


counties during the last few months. 
feature of English landscape—the labourer ploughing the ground 
with his team of three horses. Very great interest will be taken 
in the cost. per acre 
of the Tractor. If 
petrol be used, the 
cost per day is put 
down at 43s.; the 
items included being 


One represents a familiar 


petrol, oil, driver’s 
wages, plougbman’s 
wages, interest on 


capital cost ot Tractor 
and ploughs (£500 for 
Tractor and {8o for 
ploughs), depreciation 
and repair (which is 
reckoned at 25 per 
cent. on capital cost), 
and insurance. A 
further saving is made 
by using paraffin. This 
effects a very definite 
ground of comparison 
with the horse-drawn 
plough. Ground is 
assumed to be two- 
horse land. The 
Tractor can plough ten 
acres a day or one and 
a-half acres per hour 


NEW. 
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HE child first began to 
cry in the early after- 
noon — about three 

o’clock to be exact. I remem- 
ber the hour because I had 
been listening with secret 
relief to the sound of the departing carriage. Those wheels 
fading into distance down the gravel drive with Mrs. Frene 
and her daughter Gladys, to whom I was governess, meant for 
me some hours’ welcome rest, and the June day was oppressively 
hot. Moreover, there was, besides, excitement in the little country 
household that had told upon us all, but especially upon myself. 
This excitement, running delicately behind all the events of the 
morning, was due to some mystery, and the mystery was of course 
kept concealed from the governess. I had exhausted myself with 
guessing and keeping on the watch. For some deep and unex- 
plained uneasiness possessed me, so that I kept thinking of my 
sister’s dictum that I was really far too sensitive to make a good 
governess, and that I should have done far better as a professional 
clairvoyante. 

Mr. Frene, senior, ‘‘ Uncle Frank,’’ was expected for an unusual 
visit from town about tea-time. That I knew. I also knew that 
his visit was concerned somehow with the future welfare of little 
Jamie, Gladys’ seven year old brother. More than this, indeed, 
I never knew, and this missing link makes my story in a fashion 
incoherent—an important bit of the strange puzzle left out. | 
only gathered that the visit of Uncle Frank was of a condescending 
nature, that Jamie was told he must be upon his very best 
behaviour to make a good impression, and that Jamie, who had never 
seen his uncle, dreaded him horribly already in advance. Then, 
trailing thinly through the dying crunch of the carriage wheels 
this sultry afternoon, I heard the curious little wail of the child’s 
crying, with the effect, wholly unaccountable, that every nerve 
in my body shot its bolt electrically, bringing me to my feet with 
a tingling of unequivocal alarm. Positively, the water ran into 
my eyes. I recalled his white distress that morning when told 
that Uncle Frank was motoring down for tea and that he was to 
be ‘‘ very nice indeed’’ to him. It had gone into me like a knife. 
All through the day, indeed, had run this nightmare quality of terror 
and vision. 

‘The man with the ’normous face ?’’ he had asked in a little 
voice of awe, and then went speechless from the room in tears that 
no amount of soothing management could calm. That was all I 
saw ; and what he meant by “‘ the ’normous face’’ gave me only a 
sense of horrible presentment. But it came as anti-climax some- 
how—a sudden revelation of the mystery and excitement that 
pulsed beneath the quiet of the stifling summer day. I feared 
for him. For of all that commonplace household I loved Jamie 
best, though professionally I had nothing to do with him. He was 
a high-strung, ultra-sensitive child, and it seemed to me that no 
one understood him, least of all his honest, tender-hearted parents ; 
so that his little wailing voice brought me from my bed to the 
window in a momeot like a call for help. The haze of June lay 
over that big garden like a blanket ; the wonderful flowers, which 
were Mr. Frene’s delight, hung motionless ; the lawns, so soft and 
thick, cushioned all other sounds ; only the limes and huge clumps 
of guelder roses hummed with bees. Through this muted atmo- 
sphere of heat and haze the sound of the child’s crying floated 
faintly to my ears—from a distance. Indeed, I wonder now that 
I heard it at all, for the next moment I saw him down beyond the 
garden, standing in his white sailor suit alone, two hundred yards 
away. He was down by the ugly patch where nothing grew— 
the Forbidden Corner. A faintness then came over me at once, 
a faintness as of death, when I saw him there of all places—where 
he never was allowed to go, and where, moreover, he was usually 
too terrified to go. To see him standing solitary in that singular 
spot, above all to hear him crying there, bereft me momentarily 
of the power to act. Then, before I could recover my composure 
sufficiently to call him in, Mr. Frene came round the corner from 
the Lower Farm with the dogs, and, seeing his son, performed that 
office for me. In his loud, good-natured, hearty voice he called 
him, and Jamie turned and ran as though some spell had broken 
just in time—ran into the open arms of his fond but uncom- 
prehending father, who carried him indoors on his shoulder, while 
asking, ‘“‘ what all this hubbub was about ?’”’ And, at their heels, 














the tail-less sheepdogs followed, bark- 
ing loudly, and performing what 
Jamie called their “Gravel Dance,’’ 
because they ploughed up the moist, 
rolled gravel with their feet. 

1 stepped back swiftly from the 
window lest I should be seen. If I had witnessed the saving of the 
child from fire or drowning the relief could hardly have been 
greater. Only Mr. Frene, | felt sure, would not say and do the 
right thing quite. He would protect the boy from his own vain 
imaginings, yet not with the explanation that could really heal. 
They disappeared behind the rose trees, making for the house. I 
saw no more till later, when Mr. Frene, senior, arrived. 


To describe the ugly patch as “ singular” is hard to justify, 
perhaps, yet some such word is what the entire family sought, 
though never—oh, never !—used. To Jamie and myself, though 
equally we never mentioned it, that treeless, flowerless spot was 
more than singular. It stood at the far end of the magnificent 
rose garden, a bald, sore place, where the black earth showed 
uglily in winter, almost like a piece of dangerous bog, and in summer 
baked and cracked with fissures where green lizards shot their 
fire in passing. In contrast to the rich luxuriance of the whole 
amazing garden it was like a glimpse of death amid life, a centre 
of disease that cried for healing lest it spread. But it never did 
spread. Behind it stood the thick wood of silver birches and, 
glimmering beyond, the orchard meadow, where the lambs played. 

The gardeners had a very simple explanation of its barrenness 
that the water all drained off it owing to the lie of the slopes 
immediately about it, holding no remnant to keep the soil alive. 
I cannot say. It was Jamie—Jamie who felt its spell and haunted 
it, who spent whole hours there, even while afraid, and for whom 
it was finally labelled “ strictly out of bounds ’’ because it stimulated 
his already big imagination, not wisely but too darkly—it was 
Jamie who buried ogres there and heard it crying in an earthy 
voice, swore that it shook its surface sometimes while he watched 
it and secretly gave it food in the form of birds or mice or rabbits 
he found dead upon his wanderings. And it was Jamie who put 
so extraordinarily into words the feeling that the horrid spot had 
given me from the moment I first saw it. 

‘It’s bad, Miss Gould,”’ he told me. 

“ But, Jamie, nothing in Nature is bad—exactly ; only different 
to the rest sometimes.” 

““Miss Gould, if you please, then it’s empty. It’s not fed. 
It’s dying because it can’t get the food it wants.” 

And when I stared into the little pale face where the eyes shone 
so dark and wonderful, seeking within myself for the right thing 
to say to him, he added, with an emphasis and conviction that 
made me suddenly turn cold, ‘‘ Miss Gould ’’—he always used 
my name like this in all his sentences—‘ it’s hungry, don’t you 
see? But J know what would make it feel all right.”’ 

Only the conviction of an earnest child, perhaps, could have 
made so outrageous a suggestion worth listening to for an instant ; 
but for me, who felt that things an imaginative child believed were 
important, it came with a vast disquieting shock of reality. Jamie, 
in this exaggerated way, had caught at the edge of a nasty fact 
a hint of dark, undiscovered truth had leaped into that sensitive 
imagination. Why there lay horror in the words | cannot say, 
but I think some power of darkness trooped across the suggestion 
of that sentence at the end, ‘I know what would make it feel 
all right.’”” I remember that I shrank from asking explanation. 
Small groups of other words, veiled fortunately by his silence, 
gave life to an unspeakable possibility that hitherto had lain at 
the back of my own consciousness. The way it sprang to life 
proves, I think, that my mind already contained it. The blood 
rushed from my heart as I listened. I remember that my knees 
shook. Jamie’s idea was—had been all along—my own as well. 

And now, as [ lay down on my bed and thought about it all, 
I understood why the coming of his uncle involved somehow an 
experience that wrapped terror at its heart. With a sense of night- 
mare certainty that left me too weak to resist the preposterous idea, 
too shocked, indeed, to argue or reason it away, this certainty 
came with its full, black blast of conviction; and the only way 
I can put it into words, since nightmare horror really is not properly 
tellable at all, seems this: that there was something missing in 
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that dying patch of garden ; something lacking that it ever searched 
for something, once found and taken, that would turn it rich 
and living as the rest more—that there was some living person 
who could do this for it Mr. Frene, senior, in a word, “ Uncle 
Frank,’’ was this person who out of his abundant life could supply 
the lacl unwittingly 

For this connection between the dying, empty patch and the 
person of this vigorous, wealthy and successful man had already 
lodged itself in my sub-consciousness before | was aware of it. 
Clearly it must have lain there all along, though hidden. Jamie's 
words, his sudden pallor, his vibrating emotion of fearful anticipa 
tion had developed the plate, but it was his weeping alone there 
in the Forbidden Corner that had printed it. The photograph 
shone framed before me in the air I hid my eyes. But for the 
redness—the charm of my face goes to pieces unless my eyes are 


clear—I could have cried. Jamie’s words that morning about 
the “’normous face’’ came back upon me like a_ battering 
ram 


For Mr. Frank Frene had been so frequently the subject of 
conversation in the family since | came, I had so often heard him 
discussed, and had then read so much about him in the papers 
his energy, his philanthropy, his success with everything he laid 
his hand to—that a picture of the man had grown complete within 
me. I knew him as he was—within; or, as my sister would have 
said—clairvoyantly. And the only time I saw him (when I took 
Gladys to a meeting where he was chairman, and later felt his atmo- 
sphere and presence while for a moment he patronisingly spoke with 
her) had justified the portrait | had drawn The rest, you may say, 
was a woman's wild imagining ; but |! think rather it was that kind 
of divining intuition which women share with children. If souls 
could be made visible, | would stake my life upon the truth and 
accuracy of my portrait 

For Mr. Frene, senior, was a man who drooped alone, but grew 


vital in a crowd—because he used their vitality. He was a supreme 
unconscious artist in the science of taking the fruits of others’ work 
and living—for his own advantage. He vampired, unknowingly, 


no doubt, every one with whom he came in contact; left them 
exhausted, tired, listless. Others fed him, so that while in a full 
room he shone, alone by himself and with no life to draw upon he 
languished and declined. In the man’s immediate neighbourhood 
you felt his presence draining you; he took your ideas, your 
strength, your very words, and later used them for his own benefit 
and aggrandisement Not evilly, of course; the man was good 
enough ; but you felt that he was dangerous owing to the facile 
way he absorbed into himself all loose vitality that was to be had. 
His eyes and voice and presence devitalised you. Life, it seemed, 
not highly organised enough to resist, must shrink from his too 
near approach and hide away for fear of being appropriated, for 
fear, that is, of —death 

Jamie, unknowingly, put in the finishing touch to my uncon 
scious portrait The man carried about with him some silent, 
compelling trick of drawing out all your reserves—then swiftly 
pocketing them At first you would be conscious of taut resistance ; 
this would slowly shade off into weariness ; the will would become 
flaccid: then you either moved away or yielded—agreed with all 
he said with a sense of weakness pressing ever closer upon the edges 
of collapse. With a male antagonist it might be different, but even 
then the effort of resistance would generate force that he absorbed 


and not the other He never gave out. Some instinct taught 
him how to protect himself from that lo human beings, | mean, 


he never gave out This time it was a very different matter 
He had no more chance than a fly before the wheels of a huge 
what Jamie used to call—" attraction "’ engine 

So this was how I saw him—a great human sponge, crammed 
and soaked with the life, or proceeds of life, absorbed from others 
stolen. My idea of a human vampire was satisfied. He went 
about carrying these accumulations of the life of others. In this 
sense his “ life ’’ was not really his own For the same reason | 
think it was not so fully under his control as he imagined. 


And in another hour this man would be here I went to the 
window My eye wandered to the empty patch, dull black there 
amid the rich luxuriance of the garden flowers. It struck me as 
a hideous bit of emptiness yawning to be filled and nourished. 
rhe idea of Jamie playing round its bare edge was loathsome. 
| watched the big summer clouds above, the stillness of the after- 
noon, the haze rhe silence of the overheated garden was oppres- 


sive. | had never felt a day so stifling, motionless. It lay there 
waiting. The household, too, was waiting—waiting for the coming 


of Mr. Frene from London in his big motor-car. 

And I shall never forget the sensation of icy shrinking and 
distress with which | heard the rumble of the car. He had arrived. 
lea was all ready on the lawn beneath the lime trees, and Mrs. 
Frene and Gladys, back from their drive, were sitting in wicker 
chairs. Mr. Frene was in the hall to meet his brother, but Jamie, 
as I learned afterwards, had shown such hysterical alarm, offered 
such bold resistance, that it had been deemed wiser to keep him 
in his room Perhaps, after all, his presence might not be necessary. 
The visit clearly had to do with something on the uglier side of 
life—money, settlements or what-not; I never knew exactly ; 
only that his parents were anxious and that Uncle Frank had to 
be propitiated. It does not matter. That has nothing to do with 
the affair. What has to do with it—or I should not be telling the 
story—is that Mrs. Frene sent for me to come down “ in my nice 
white dress, if I didn’t mind,” and that | was terrified, yet pleased, 
because it meant that a pretty face would be considered a welcome 
addition to the visitor’s landscape. Also, most odd it was, I felt my 
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presence was somehow inevitable, that in some way it was intended 
that | should witness what I did witness. And the instant I came 
upon the lawn—lI hesitate to set it down, it sounds so foolish, 
disconnected—I could have sworn, as my eyes met his, that a kind 
of sudden darkness came, taking the summer brilliance out of everyv- 
thing, and that it was caused by troops of small black horses that 
raced across the sky towards the earth. 

After a first momentary approving glance he took no further 
notice of me. The tea and talk went smoothly ; I helped to pass 
the plates and cups, filling in pauses with little under-talk to 
Gladys. Jamie was never mentioned. Outwardly all seemed well, 
but inwardly everything was awful—skirting the edge of things 
unspeakable, and so charged with danger that I could not keep 
my voice from trembling when I spoke. 

I watched his hard, bleak face, I noticed how thin he was, and 
the curious, oily brightness of his steady eves. They did not 
glitter, but they drew you with a sort of soft, creamy shine like 
Eastern eyes. And everything he said or did announced what 
| may dare to call the suction of his presence. His nature achieved 
this result automatically. He dominated us all, yet so gently that 
until it was accomplished no one noticed it. 

Before five minutes had passed, however, | was aware of one 
thing only. My mind focussed exclusively on this, and so vividly 
that I marvelled the others did not scream or run or do something 
violent to prevent it. And it was this: that, separated merely by 
some dozen yards or so, this man, vibrating with the acquired 
vitality of others, stood within easy reach of that spot of yawning 
emptiness, waiting and eager to be filled. The Earth scented 
her prey. 

These two active ‘‘ centres’’ were within fighting distance ; 
he so thin, so hard, so keen, yet really spreading large with the loose 
‘surround ”’ of others’ life he had appropriated, so practised and 
triumphant ; that other so patient, so deep, with so mighty a draw 
of the whole earth behind it and—ugh !—so obviously aware that 
its opportunity at last had come. 

| saw it all as plainly as though I watched two great animals 
prepare for battle, both unconsciously ; yet in some inexplicable 
way I saw it, of course, within me, and not externally. The 
conflict would be hideously unequal. Each side had already sent 
out emissaries, how long before I could not tell, for the first evidence 
he gave that something was going wrong with him was when his 
voice grew suddenly confused, he missed his words, and his lips 
trembled a moment and turned flabby. The next second his face 
betrayed that singular and horrid change, growing somehow loose 
about the bones of the cheek, and larger, so that | remembered 
Jamie’s miserable phrase. The emissaries of the two kingdoms, 
the human and the vegetable, had met, I make it out, in that very 
second. For the first time in his long career of battening on others 
Mr. Frene found himself pitted against a vaster kingdom than he 
knew and, so finding, shook inwardly in that little part that was his 
definite actual self. He felt the huge disaster coming. 

“Yes, John,’”’ he was saying, in his drawling, self-congratulat- 
ing voice, ‘‘ Sir George gave me that car—gave it to me as a present. 
Wasn't it char ?”’ and then broke off abruptly, stammered, 
drew breath, stood up and looked uneasily about him. For a 
second there was a gaping pause. It was like the click which starts 
some huge machinery moving—that instant’s pause before it actually 
starts. The whole thing, indeed, then went with the rapidity of 
machinery running down and beyond control. I thought of a 
giant dynamo working silently and invisible. 

‘* What’s that ?’”’ he cried, in a soft voice charged with alarm. 
“What's that horrid place ? And someone’s crying there—-who 
Be oie 

He pointed to the empty patch. Then, before anyone could 
answer, he started across the lawn towards it, going every minute 
faster. Before anyone could move he stood upon the edge. He 
leaned over—pecring down into it. 

It seemed a few hours passed, but really they were seconds, 
for time is measured by the quality and not the quantity of sensa- 
tions it contains. I saw it all with merciless, photographic detail 
sharply etched amid the general confusion. [ach side was intensely 
active, but only one side, the human, exerted all its force—in resist- 


ance. The other merely stretched out a feeler, as it were, from its 
vast, potential strength ; no more was necessary. It was such a 
soft and easy victory. Oh, it was rather pitiful! There was 


no bluster or great effort, on one side at least. Close by his side 
I witnessed it, for I, it seemed, alone had moved and followed him 
No one else stirred, though Mrs. Frene clattered oddly with the 
cups, making some sudden impulsive gesture with her hands, and 
Gladys, | remember, gave a cry—it was like a little scream 
‘**Oh, mother, it’s the heat, isn’t it ?"’ Mr. Frene, her father, 
was speechless, pale as ashes. 

But the instant I reached his side it became clear what had 
drawn me there thus instinctively. Upon the other side, among 
the silver birches, stood little Jamie. He was watching. I ex- 
perienced—for him—one of those moments that shake the heart ; 
a liquid fear ran all over me, the more effective because unintel- 
ligible reallv. Yet I felt that if I could know all, and what lay 
actually behind, my fear would be more than justified; that 
the thing was awful, full of awe. 

And then it happened—a truly wicked sight—like watching 
a universe in action, yet all contained within a small square foot 
of space. I think he understood vaguely that if someone could 
only take his place he might be saved, and that was why, discerning 
instinctively the easiest substitute within reach, he saw the child 
and called aloud to him across the empty patch, ‘‘ James, my boy, 
come here !”’ 
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His voice was like a thin report, but somehow flat and lifeless, 
as when a rifle misses fire, sharp, yet weak; it had no “ crack”’ 
in it. It was really supplication. And, with amazement, I heard 
my own ring out imperious and strong, though I was not conscious of 
saying it, ‘‘ Jamie, don’t move. Stay where you are!” But 
Jamie, the little child, obeyed neither of us. Moving up nearer 
to the edge, he stood there—laughing! I heard that laughter, 
but could have sworn it did not come from him. The empty, 
yawning patch gave out that sound. 

Mr. Frene turned sideways, throwing up his arms. I saw his 
hard, bleak face grow somehow wider, spread through the air, 
and downwards. A similar thing, I saw, was happening at the 
same time to his entire person, for it drew out into the atmosphere 
in a stream of movement. The face for a second made me think 
of those toys of green india-rubber that children pull. It grew 
enormous. But this was an external impression only. What 
actually happened, I clearly understood, was that all this vitality 
and life he had transferred from others to himself for years was now 
in turn being taken from him and transferred—-elsewhere. 

One moment on the edge he trembled horribly, then with that 
queer sideways motion, rapid yet ungainly, he stepped forward 
into the middle of the patch and fell heavily upon his face. His 
eyes, as he dropped, faded shockingly, and across the countenance 
was written plainly what I can only call an expression of destruc- 
tion. He looked utterly destroyed. I caught 
a sound—from Jamie ?—but this time not of 
laughter. It was like a gulp; it was deep and 
muffled and it dipped away into the earth. 
Again I thought of a troop of small, black horses 
galloping away down a subterranean passage 
beneath my feet—plunging into the depths 
their tramping growing fainter and fainter into 
buried distance. In my nostrils was a pungent 
smell of earth. 


And then—all passed. I came back into 
myself. Mr. Frene, junior, was lifting his 
brother’s head from the lawn where he had fallen 
from the heat, close beside the tea-table. He 
had never really moved from there. And Jamie, 
I learned afterwards, had been the whole time 
asleep upon his bed upstairs, worn out with his 
crying and unreasoning alarm. Gladys came 
running out with cold water, sponge and towel, 
brandy too—all kinds of things. ‘‘ Mother, it 
was the heat, wasn’t it ?’’ I heard her whisper, 
but I did not catch Mrs. Frene’s reply. From her 
face it struck me that she was bordering on col- 
lapse herself. Then the butler followed, and they 
just picked him up and carried him into the 
house. He recovered even before the doctor 
came. 

But the queer thing to me is that I was 
convinced the others all had seen what I saw, 
only that no one said a word about it ; and to 


this day no one fas said a word. And that 

was, perhaps, the most horrid part of all. W. A. Rouch. 
From that day to this I have scarcely heard 

a mention of Mr. Frene, senior. It seemed as if he dropped 

suddenly out of life. The papers never mentioned him. His 
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activities ceased, as it were. His after life, at any rate, became 
singularly ineffective. Certainly he achieved nothing worth men- 
tioning. But it may be only that, having left the employ of Mrs. 
Frene, there was no particular occasion for me to hear anything. 

The after life of that empty patch of garden, however, was 
quite otherwise. Nothing, so far as I know, was done to it by 
gardeners, or in the way of draining it or bringing in new earth, but 
even before I left in the following summer it had changed. It lay 
untouched, full of great, luscious, driving weeds and creepers, 
very strong, full-fed and bursting thick with life. 


THE MEYNELL 
HUNT HORSES. 


HI Meynell Hunt has a long record of sport, and its 
reputation, both for the excellence of the hounds and 
for the quality of the horses ridden by the Master, 
his men and their followers, was never higher than 
at the present time. Like all the other packs, they 

felt the difficulties occasioned by the long drought. But since 





GREY FRIAR. Copyright 
the rain they have had some excellent days. The Meynell 
country has during the whole of its history been famous 
as the scene of the exploits of notable 
horses and of remarkable horsemen. Of 
the hounds we have already written, and 
those who looked at the illustrations of 
that article will have no difficulty in unde1 
standing that the best of hunters are 
necessary to live with these hounds in a 
good scenting grass country such as_ the 
Meynell undoubtedly is. Within the terri 
tory of the Hunt there is perhaps more grass 
and less plough than in any country of the 
same size in England. It is said that you 
may ride for a whole day without being 
obliged to cross a ploughed field. But it is 
not enough to say of a country that it has a 
large proportion of grass. The quality of 
the grass is a matter of great importance to 
those who have to ride over it. If the turf 
is sound, a horse will not only go without 
distress for a longer time, but he is enabled 
to spring lighthy and land safely over the 
fences when the take-off and landing both 
afford a sound and elastic foothold. There 
are grass countries which are almost as hard 
work to cross as plough. Indeed, I think I 
have ridden over grass in Surrey and in 
Dorsetshire which was more severe upon 
horses than the light plough of the Duke of 
Beaufort’s stone-wall country round Tetbury. 
And in respect of grass, the Meynell country 
has improved as time has gone on. When 
Charles Leedham was still a young hunts- 
Copyright. man, he heard Mr. Michael Bass say _ to 
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Mr. Meynell, ‘“‘We may not, but Charles will 
live to see all this plough (that is on the 
Staffordshire side) laid down to grass.”” And this 
has come to pass. We are told, too, that in the 
old days the boundary fences in Derbyshire were 
great hairy bullfinches; but nowadays the fences 


are trimmed down to a moderate size. But 
if the fences are not, as a rule, very big, there 
are a great many of them. The _ enclosures 


in Derbyshire are small, and no sooner has a 
horse jumped into one than he has to collect 
himself to jump out again. On the Stafford- 
shire side of the country the fields are larger. 
In most parts of the country there are many 
brooks, not very wide; but we know how 
narrow a stream will tura a field of horse- 
men in some_ countries. It follows, then, 
that the hunter for Derbyshire must be quick 
on his legs and clever, a quality which is 
needed in all horses which have to cross a 
country where the hedges are planted on low 
banks. Nothing entraps a man accustomed 
to a flying country so quickly and certainly 
as a hedge planted on a low bank; and it 
is said that visitors from the Quorn, allured 
by the reputation of some of the Meynell 
horsemen crossing the border from their own 
W. A. Rouch CHAMOIS. Copyright country to see if fame spoke truly, have 
sometimes found themselves turned over by 
the comparatively innocent - looking _ but 
trappy fences. Yet horses must gallop, and 
we shall note in the Hunt horses portrayed 
in this article the unmistakable stamp of 
blood and quality. For a _ stout and fast 
horse is necessary when hounds set to work 
to run over these fine-scenting pastures. In 
the Meynell country there have always been 
horses equal to the demands made upon 
them. It has been said, not once or twice, 
at different periods of the history of fox- 
hunting, that the members of the Mcynell 
were among the  best-mounted fox - hunters 
of their time; and although it would take 
a far wider knowledge than mine to test 
such a comparison, yet a reference to the 
history of the Meynell certainly enables us 
to note that the Hunt has had in it some 
remarkable _ horses. There is, for example, 
the story of how Dinah, a_ small _ blood 
hunter, ridden by Mr. Henry Boden—noted 
in our time as good in the polo-field, efficient 
between the flags and best of all over a 
country — after five or six miles at racing 
pace, jumped a_ scaffold-pole nailed to the 
top of two gateposts. And a horse must 
be a_stayer, too, like the same owner's 
W. A. Rouch ST. LEGER. Copyright. Knight Templar, who carried his owner 
through a severe run and trotted twenty- 
eight miles home when he was only four 
years old, and lived up to the reputation 
he made on that day during the rest of his 
hunting career. As an example of what is 
needed of a Meynell horse in the way of 
handiness, there was Miss Mildred Fitzherbert’s 
Tony, who would turn short and jump out 
of a road when his mistress’s quick eye had 
espied hounds hitting off the line in the field 
beyond. But it would be easy to fill the 
whole of my space with records of the 
horses of the past ridden by such men as 
the late Sir William Fitzherbert, Lord Berkeley 
Paget, Mr. Henry Boden and many others. 
The present Master has in his time brought 
two packs of hounds—the Atherstone and the 
Meynell—to a very high standard of excel- 
lence; and since it nearly always follows 
that the man who is a judge of a hound 
is also a judge of a _ horse, we shall be 
prepared to find some first-rate examples of 
a hunter in the stable. I say “a hunter” 
advisedly, because the Meynell is a country, 
as those who have read the above remarks 
will probably have concluded, which makes 
and demands a hunter in the best sense of 
the word. Of all this choice collection of 
hunters, then, which we have before us, in many 
WY. A. Rouch. TOP TWIG. Copyright. respects the most attractive of all is Grey Friar, 
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one of the Master’s favourite horses. This horse has an 
extraordinarily finely-laid shoulder, with grea 
length of rein; he covers a great deal of ground in 
his stride, so that we are quite prepared to learn 
that he is a galloping sort, and there is something 
of that generous intelligence in the look of his head 
which prepares us to learn that he has carried 
his master well for three seasons. | When we learn, 
moreover, that he is a grandson of Ascetic, we 
can take his fencing powers on trust, and are 
not surprised to hear that he has never turned 
his head from a fence. Next to him I should note 
Benjamin, because he is a type of horse that one 
seldom sees except in those old pictures which 
sometimes make us envy our ancestors, because they 
were able to ride these short-legged, short-backed 
powerful horses with quality which we can scarcely 
find now. Any fourteen-stone man whose lot lies in 
a hilly country will scarcely be able to forbear 
coveting such a horse as this, as strong as an 
elephant, as clever as a cat, and as fast as a good 
hunter should be. It is with positive reluctance that 
I turn away from Benjamin, by Rhidorroch, to do 
justice to his stable companions. Yet it is not easy 
to find a horse like Chamois. This horse has a great 
character. He is wonderfully clever, can get any- 
where, and carried the Master well throughout the 
record hunt with the Meynell Hounds of last season 
when the pack ran fifteen miles over some of the best 
country in the Hunt. These three horses came from 
the late Mr. John Watson, who added to his gifts 
as a huntsman and a horseman a marvellous 
power of being able to discern the possibilities of a 
good hunter when he saw him in the rough, a gift 
which, as we know, by no means all sound judges 
of a horse possess. Then there is Dandy Dick, and, 
though I know well the truth of the old saying that a 
good horse cannot be of a bad colour, yet I have a 
sneaking fondness for the dappled brown of Dandy 
Dick’s glossy coat. No one who looked at him 
would be surprised to learn that he came from 
Ireland. He is by Xylophon, was bred in Limerick 
and hunted in that country and in Essex, both in 
their way capital training schools—Limerick for bold- 
ness and Essex for cleverness and resource. Top 
Twig is a black horse. I think I have heard people 
say that they have had few good black horses; but 
this has not been my experience, for in my time I 
have owned six and ridden several others, all of 
which have left grateful memories behind them. Top 
Twig is described as being just the horse for the 
Meynell country, which is the same thing as to say 
that he is a very good hunter indeed; a fine bold 
fencer, he is worthy of his name. The last of the 
Master’s horses is St. Leger, of less experience by 
reason of his age than the otheis, yet if looks go for 
anything there is no more charming horse in the 
stable. It is small wonder that he has caught the eye 
of judges in local shows in a county where good-looking 
horses abound, and he bears the character of being 
an excellent hunter for his age. 

Owing to alterations in the arrangements for 
hunting the country, a great many of the men’s horses 
had been changed before the beginning of this season ; 
but two of the best of those reserved for the hunts- 
man—Pet Lamb, who came from the York and 
Ainsty country originally, where a horse must both 
jump and stay, and Taffy, by Wales—have been 
kept on. Not only have they been brilliant per- 
formers during the last two seasons, but they have 
the manners so desirable in a horse ridden by a man 
who is hunting hounds, whose first thought must be for 
the pack, and who cannot think of his horse as we 
can. We often read in the various stories of hunting 
which are recorded from week to week during the 
hunting season of the great doings of famous packs of 
hounds. And this is as it should be, for there was a 
time when hounds were little understood or thought 
of outside their kennels. But of late years those who 
write and those who read have reflected the greater 
interest in and understanding of hounds and their 
work which is one of the most promising character- 
istics of modern fox-hunting. ‘‘ Nimrod,” for example, 
writes comparatively little of hounds and much of men 
and horses. But though the hound is all-important in 
the chase, the Hunt horses must not be forgotten. It 
is not too much to say that without the endurance and 
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the courage of these patient servants of the chase, it is rmpossible 
for hounds to reach the highest standard. The modern fox- 
hound is the result of the most careful selection. Unless, how- 
ever, the Master and huntsman are so mounted as to be able 
to keep their eye on the pack for the greater part of each run, 
the material for their judgment would be wanting. The highest 
standard of horseflesh is the English hunter, and it is the demands 
of Hunt stables which keep up the standard and make English 
and Irish hunters the ideal riding horses of the whole world. X. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


Tue MAKING or GARDEN PatTHs 
LTHOUGH the paths or walks of a garden are in som 
respects its most important feature, it is not seldom 
that one mects with examples which are altogether out 
of keeping with their surroundings, or so badly made 
that they constitute a blot that is by no means justified 
\ garden path should be the means of access to the choicest spots 
and plants to be found therein, a sort of index to the contents that 
may, either directly or indirectly, cnable us to discover all that 
is worthy of notice Instead 
one often finds paths meander 
ing through the garden in aimless 
fashion, leading to nowhere tn 
particular, and frequently miss 
ing the best objects or point 
of view In planning a new 
garden the main paths must of 
necessity be the first considera 
tion, but thev ought not to be 
decided upon until the whol 
cheme of development is worked 
out and the best possible us 
made of existing landscape It 
may be that there is a _ fin 
tree somewhere within the range 
of view, a winding river oi 
church spire, objects that lend to 
even a small garden an apparent 
expanse far in excess of what 1 
really is 
It is, however about the 
actual construction of garden 
paths that I would now write 
is this is work that must 
under most conditions, be un 
dertaken during the winters 
months, especially where — the 
garden is one of some vears’ 
standing Paths or walks may 
be divided roughly into three 
sections, viz., gravel, flagstone 
and grass, these being named 
in the order of their general 
utility. There is no gainsaving 
the fact that for most pur- 
poses, and to be in. keeping 
with almost any surroundings, 
a well-made gravel path is 
hard to beat It forms a means \ FREAK 
ot access to the garden during 
practically all weathers, and, providing it is maintained in a 
fresh and clean condition, is seldom out of keeping with the 
vegetation that we may wish to grow in the vicinity On the 
other hand, a badly-made gravel walk will always be a source of 
trouble to its owner; hence it more than pays to make it soundly 
at the outset 
\ great deal is often written about the necessity for laving 
surface drains to take away the water from gravel paths, but except 
in very exceptional circumstances these are not called for. The 
exceptions are to be found in soil that is naturally of a very retentive 
character and where the whole area is so flat that water cannot 
be made to drain naturally from the walks. Wherever a slight 
fall can be allowed, or the soil is reasonably porous, drains will not 
be necessary, providing the path itself is properly made. The 
thoroughness with which its construction is carried out will depend 
not a little on the purpose for which it is subsequently intended. 
It is obvious that a walk which is to take the traffic of carriages 
or motors will need to be constructed somewhat differently to one 
that will never be likely to take heavier traffic than the garden 
barrow, and that only during favourable weather. This difference 
in construction, however, is principally one of depth. For a 
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carriage drive it will be necessary to take away the original soil 
to a depth of from one foot to cighteen inches, fill in with 
{from eight inches to one foot of coarse clinkers, bricks, or 
other hard material, then a _ two-inch coating of coarse 
vravel, and finally finish off with a similar thickness of finer 
gravel or screenings 

The final gravel should be selected with due regard to its 
binding and wearing qualities. In some districts it is well-nigh 
impossible to obtain gravel suitable for finishing a walk ; it either 
refuses to bind at all, or else is so sticky during wet weather that it 
is impossible to use the walk. Good gravel should, with a fair 
amount of rolling, form a hard, clean surface that can be used in 
all weathers, except during a thaw following a severe frost. A 
path for light traffic need only be made from six inches to nine 
inches deep, using rough materials at the bottom, and finishing as 
advised above. 

A fault of gravel paths in many gardens is that the centre is 
raised much more than is really necessary, the result being that 
the path is always difficult to maintain in good condition and by 
no means pleasing to the eye. Levei raking before rolling is most 
essential, otherwise an even surface will never be secured. 

\ flagstone pathway has its charms, and where stone is 
available and such a path would 
be in keeping with the = sur- 
roundings, it should take the 
place of one constructed with 
gravel. Generally speaking, a 
flagstone path is best laid flat, 
and stones of irregular size should 
be selected. It will not be neces- 
sary under most conditions to dig 
out the soil, but the latter must 
be made quite firm before the 
stones are placed in position. 

The grass walk, so far as 
utility is concerned, is not com- 
parable with those of gravel or 
stone, yet a garden’ without 
one or more walks of spongy, 
verdant turf is lacking much. 
For those parts of the garden 
that do not have much traffic a 
turf walk is excellent, and though 
it cannot be used in very wet 
weather, it will be greatly appre- 
ciated at other times, besides 





forming a delightful foil for 
flowers and shrubs. The construc- 
tion of a turf walk needs but little 
explanation ; it is simply a minia- 
ture lawn, and if turf is available 
it can be made in a compara- 
tively short time. A level, firm 
surface on which to lay the turf, 
and allowing the latter to lap well 
over each edge, so that about two 
inches can be cut away to form 
a firm, clean edge, are points that 
F. W. H. 


must be observed. 





A New Hysrip Tra Rose. 
A NEW addition to the ever-increasing 
host of Hybrid Tea Roses 1s Sunburst, 
a variety that promises to create quite as great a sensation in this country and 
the United States as did the famous and indescribable Lyon Rose a few years 
ago. It has been exhibited once in this country, when it was most favourably 
commented upon by the leading rosarians who saw it. The result of crossing 
unnamed seedlings, Sunburst, as its name implies, is of a beautiful yellow 
cadmium colour, passing to orange yellow in the centre, and its flowers and buds 
are of that exquisite, elongated form that now finds such universal favour. 
According to the raiser it has a strong constitution, with erect or slightly spreading 
habit, and beautiful reddish green foliage. In addition, it is said to be very free- 
flowering and the blooms are fragrant. Although plants of this Rose will not 
be obtainable until March of next year, it is a variety well worth bringing before 
the notice of those specially interested in Roses, as it promises to be excellent 
both for growing in pots under glass and for cultivation in the open garden. H. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 
A SporT OF THE WATER-AVENS. 

>1r,—I enclose a photograph of one of the curious sports to which the 
water-avens is subject. The flower—if it is a flower—is composed of nine 
large and very beautifully shaded rosy petals and four or five deep green 
bracts, mixed together without any particular order. These bracts and petals 
form a bunch around a stalk, which varies from that of the ordinary flowers in 
being of a light green instead of the usual deep reddish brown. Out of the 
centre of this tuft rises a stem about two inches in length, with a flower bud 
at the extremity of normal character. The photograph, unfortunately, gives 
no idea of the beauty of the colouring of this strange freak.—E. H. 
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~PENSHURST PLACE. 


A RRDENS 


HENT, 


A SEAT OF 


OLD &:] S&NEW LORD DE DE LISLE_end DUDLEY. 





ORN out in the service of his Queen and country, 


that able and upright soldier and statesman, 


Sir Henry Sidney, died in May, 1586, at the 

early age of fifty-seven. He was buried at 

Penshurst, where three months later his wife, 
who had been his capable and loving helpmeet for two-and 
thirty years, was laid by his side. No son was present to close 
their eyes, for both Philip and Robert were fighting under the 
banner of their uncle, the Earl of Leicester, in the stern tussle 
of the Hollanders against Spanish domination. Sir Philip 
Sidney, from the moment he reached man’s estate and returned 
home from an educative Continental tour in 1575, had loomed 
large in the eyes of his countrymen—-soldier, courtier and author, 
his varied talents, noble character, mental energy and bodily 
accomplishments had made him the young hero of the Court 
of Elizabeth and qualified him at the early age of twenty-three 
to head an important Embassy to the Emperor and German 
Princes. Throughout his short and full career he had scant 
leisure, and probably little inclination, for quiet country life, 
and even such time as he had for rural retirement was more 
often spent with his sister at Wilton than at his father’s house. 


Penshurst, where he first saw the light, knew but little of him as 
a man and nothing as an owner. Four months after his father’s 
death he was wounded on the field of Zutphen, and three 
weeks later he breathed his last at Arnheim. His brother, 
Sir Robert, was with him to the end, and then had to face 
the somewhat difficult task of finding money for his public 
funeral at St. Paul’s, and for the payment of his debts as well 
as those of their father. Fortunately, in the year 1584, when 
he came of age, his position as son to the President of Wales 
enabled him to marry privily, but without any ulterior conse- 
quences, Barbara Gamage, a young Glamorganshire heiress, for 
whose wardship and marriage many high personages had hotly 
wrangled. Even thus—such was the troubled state of his own 
inheritance —he does not seem to have been in easy circumstances 
until James was King. Then he felt able to accept the peerage 
that his father had perforce declined. Fifteen years later the 
barony of Sidney was merged in the earldom of Leicester, con- 
ferred on him as heir, through his mother, to his Dudley uncles. 
Much time was spent at Penshurst by him and his wife, who 
bore him not only the six children that appear with her in the 
great picture over the mantel-piece of the Queen Elizabeth 
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room, but four 
others besides. <A 
good deal was 
gradually done to 
give nobler accom- 
modation and a 
more Renaissance 
character to the 
house. But it is 
difficult to say 
exactly where his 
father’s work 
ended and his 
own began. The 
entrance tower 
on the north side 
was certainly built 
by the former, be- 
ing dated a year 
before his death, 
but its great 
doors—a fine un- 
touched specimen 
of the wood and 
ironwork of the 
day — must have 
been added by Sir 
Robert, for in the 
top rail of the 
wicket may be 
discerned the 
letters “RR. §.” 
and “ B. S.,” his 
own and his wife’s 
initials. The 
wainscoting of the 
long gallery must 
also be due to 
him. It is reached 
through the 
second of the 
Queen Elizabeth 
rooms into which 
the Devereux hall, 
misnamed the 
“Buckingham 
Building,” was 
divided, and occu- 
pies the first floor 
of the long south- 
western projection 
that ends in the 
medieval stone 
tower into which 
Elizabethan and 
Palladian 
windows. were 
afterwards in- 
serted. The 
gallery wainscot- 
ing, as the illustra- 
tion shows, is of 
Jacobean 
character, and as 
the Sidney arms 
on the mantel- 
plece are sur- 
mounted by an 
earl’s coronet, it 
cannot date before 
1618. But the 
fabric is earlier, 
and bears 
evidence of having 
been largely 
reconstructed 
rather than new- 
built by Sir Henry 
Sidney. It is 
most likely that 
he found the 
Devereux defences 
alluded to last 
week forming a 
curtain wall 
stretching from 
the south-west 
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corner of the Devereux hall to the great corner tower, of which 
the south side is linable with the smaller one now used as a 
garden-room By adding a brick storey to the curtain wal! 
and building a new brick wall parallel to it Sir Henry enclosed 
the interval, and made it, as well as the tower, part of the 
domestic buildings. For the service of the three storeys and 
of the flat roof of the tower he will have built a newel stair 
enclosed in the octagon brick turret that rises on its east side, 
just as he did in the case of the quite similar north-west tower 
which bears the date 1579 and a list of Sir Henry’s offices and 
titles, but no direct reference to his having built or altered it 
If tradition rightly assigns its first-floor chamber, still lined 
with oak wainscoting, as the birthplace of Sir Philip, it must 
have been part of the domestic buildings before any of the 
Sidney alterations were made. With regard to the gallery, it 
would seem that Robert, Earl of Leicester, did no more than 
line the interior walls, while in the eighteenth century was 
introduced the finely- wrought Venetian window with its 
columns and entablature rising above an open pillared loggia 
since filled in. The gallery is even fuller of family pic- 
tures than the other chief reception - rooms of Penshurst. 





Copyright SOUTH-WEST CORNER OF THE 
The well-known picture of Philip and Robert as_ boys 
linked arm-in-arm hangs.in the Queen Elizabeth room, but 
in the gallery is the portrait of the elder one by Zucchero, clad in 
armour, and having reached man’s estate. Here, too, hangs Sir 
Robert's wife, Barbara Gamage, and his sister, Lady Pembroke, 
“ the subject of all verse,”’ both painted by Gheeraerts, while his 
grand-daughter, Waller’s “ Saccharissa,” is depicted by Van 
Dyck as a shepherdess. There is some exceptionally fine English 
furniture of the period of Kent and Chippendale, as well as 
Italian pieces, such as the stand of the spinet, displaying all 
the extravagance of the barocco style. From the same country, 
no doubt, came the earlier and infinitely finer cabinets that are 
specially illustrated. This room has, fortunately, escaped the 
restoration which, though very creditably done, has detracted 
from the value of the other rooms as convincing documents 
of their period. A little careful treatment would not now be 
amiss in the gallery. The grained oak paint might be removed 
and the woodwork strengthened and repaired where it is 
dislocated and decayed. Still, this would have to be done 
with the utmost modesty and self-effacement on the part 
of the restorer, and even in its present condition every 
inch of its long length is agreeable to the genuine lover of 
old times. 
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All the efforts of Sir Henry and Sir Robert fortunately 
failed, owing to their limited means, to destroy the grand 
fourteenth century flavour of Penshurst and to turn it into 
another Burghley or Hatfield or Audley End. Splendid as 
are these Elizabethan and Jacobean palaces, Penshurst is more 
precious still as a genuine survival of a notable example of 
medizval domestic architecture, with later work so welded into 
it as to combine extreme picturesqueness with valuable lessons 
in the evolution of country house planning. Yet this was 
evidently not the view of it taken in the Elizabethan age. Its 
treatment was not then deemed based on conservatism, but 
a makeshift dictated by financial necessity, so that apology 
and excuse rather than praise and congratulation was felt to 
be needed. It was to Penshurst, no doubt, that Philip Sidney 
in his ‘‘ Arcadia”’ referred as a house “ built of fair and 
strong stone, not affecting so much any extraordinary kind 
of fineness as an honourable representing of a firm stateli- 


ness . . . each place handsome without curiosity, and 
homely without loathsomeness . . .. all more lasting 
than beautiful.” Even after Sir Robert had wrought 


his improvements, Ben Jonson strikes the same note when 
he penned the lines in“ The 
Forest ”’ : 
Thou art not Penshurst, built to 
envious show 
Of touch or marble, nor can boast 
a row 
Of polished pillars, or a roof of 
gold. 
To him it merely “ stood an 
ancient pile ” to be “ grudged 
at,” if also reverenced, while 
only in the matter “ of soil, 
of air, of wood, of water ’”’ 
was it to be accounted “ fair.”’ 
Even the post-Restora- 
tion earls did little to remove 
this opprobrium of a classic 
age, for so far as_ the 
structure is concerned there 
is hardly anything that we 
can definitely assign to them. 
But, as we have seen in the 
gallery, they added much 
sumptuous furniture, both 
Italian and English. Of the 
immense number of fine 
pieces distributed about the 
house some of the most 
striking are in the Queen 
Elizabeth room that is illus- 
trated. That name has led 
to a disposition on the part 
of various writers to conclude 
that the contents of the room 
are now much what they were 
at the time of the visit of the 
Virgin Queen to Penshurst, if, 
indeed, that visit ever took 
place. But the day-bed, the 
lampstand, the fine suite of 
chairs all belong to the clos- 
ing years of the seventeenth 
century, and covering these 
chairs we find a small edition of the great panels of embroidered 
appliqué work that hang upon the walls. Of the same period is the 
gold and lacquered stand of the cabinet placed beneath this 
embroidery. It is of ebony with silver mounts and figures, and 
with panels painted by Dutch masters. The cabinet is older than 
the stand and is said to have been presented by James I. 
to his new-made Earl of Leicester. Considering the large 
amount of the latter’s correspondence among the Sidney 
papers published by Collins, it is rather disappointing that 
we get so few references to Penshurst, and that we are left so 
much in the dark as to the manner of his life there and the 
character and amount of his alterations. There survives, 
indeed, an account for {600 for the work he did in the 
picture gallery and for garden walls and stables. The fact 
that he spent so much time there really accounts for our 
knowing so little about it, for our chief source of information 
relative to his domestic affairs are the letters of his steward, 
Rowland Whyte, and these he mainly wrote from London to 
his master when he was abroad. So also are the letters of 
Barbara Gamage to her husband. The Welsh heiress, if she 
had a somewhat shrewish temper, was an excellent wife and 
mother and a keen manageress. She had her domestic troubles : 
a cook caused her “ much discontentment by his intolerable 
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obstinacy and malapert behaviour.”’ A period in the stocks, 
to which Rowland Whyte confined him, soon brought him to 
a due sense of his duty. Nowadays those who dwell constantly 
in the country often experience difficulties in keeping their 
servants. Two hundred years ago the contrary was the case, 
and we find the complaint that “ the servants from Kent will 
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Copyright. THE NEW LILY POOL AND 
not stay in London above three days and then they steal home 
again.” Such little difficulties, however, did not mar the enjoy- 
ment of Penshurst, and Rowland Whyte writes: ‘‘ My Lady 
takes great pleasure in this place, and surely I never saw 
a sweeter. All things finely prospering about it. The garden 
is well kept.” Five years after her death in 1621 the Ear! 
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consoled himself by marrying a Kentish widow, but four months 
later he died. His son and grandsons played a considerable 
part in the troublous times that were in store. Before the 
outbreak of hostility between King and Parliament, the second 
Karl was Ambassador to Denmark and then to France. He 
left the latter country to succeed Strafford as Lord-Lieutenant 
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of Ireland, where he failed in his wish to prove a moderator 
between the two parties. His Philip and Algernon, 
espoused the popular side, and both were appointed judges 
at the King’s trial. Fortunately for their future, the elder 
did not act and the younger did not sign the judgment. On 
the other hand, the Parliamentarian leanings of the family 
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saved the estates Ihe second Earl had been sufficiently 
Royalist for them to be momentarily sequestered, but he retired 
from the King’s quarters in 1644 and established himself at 
Penshurst, and there, a little later, two of the King’s children 
resided for a year under the charge of his wife. Neither he 
nor his elder son was molested at the Restoration, but the 
pronounced Republicanism of Algernon kept him on_ the 
Continent until 1677. He then came home, plunged into 
English politics, and his connection with the Rye House Plot 
caused him to share Lord Russell's fate in 1683. Another 
brother, Henry, was young enough to avoid taking sides undet 
the Commonwealth, and he did not follow the extreme course 
of his brother after the Restoration. He was thus able to assist 
in the Revolution of 1688, and was made Earl of Romney and 
Master of the Ordnance by William III. He used the family 
ums of a‘ pheon” as a mark on all Government stores to 
prevent their peculation, and this broad arrow has continued 
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to be used to the present day. The second Earl of Leicester 
not only had three famous sons, but also a celebrated daughter. 
Dorothy Sidney spent her early days at Penshurst, and was 
still a girl when Waller, staying with his cousins at Groombridge, 
made her acquaintance, and was so struck by her charm that 
he immortalised her in verse under the name of “ Saccharissa.” 
She married Lord Spencer in 1639, who, unlike her brothers, was 
a strong Royalist and was killed at the battle of Newbury 
in 1643, three months after he had been made Earl of Sunder- 
land. ‘‘ Saccharissa’’ spent the first seven years of her widow- 
hood at Penshurst, where the fourteenth century rooms over the 
porch and pantry became her apartments. They fell into com- 
plete disrepair, and the renovations of the second Lord De L'Isle 
came to an end just when this part of the building was reached. 
Hers was the last generation of famous Sidneys. Her nephew, 
the fourth Earl, served as one of the lords of William ITI.’s 
bedchamber, and was the owner of Penshurst at the time that 
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Kip engraved his plate of 
that seat. This plate was of 
service to the late Lord De 
L’Isle when he wished once 
more to restore the formal 
gardens. The general dis- 
position is the same. The 
sunk parterre in front of the 
upper south terrace has some- 
what similar divisions, though 
the middle one appears to 
have consisted of a tree rising 
from a grass circle, and not 
of the charming lily pool with 
central statue that forms the 
foreground of one of the 
illustrations. But the oblong 
pool that still lies east of the 
house surrounded by yew 
hedges was there then in 
the midst of an orchard of 
which each section was 
divided by broad grass ways 
and hedged with yews much 
as we find them to-day. 
There are now less fruit 
trees and more flowers, but 
the old scheme has_ been 
reproduced and the old spirit 
preserved, as may be well 
seen by the picture of one = Copyrigh 

of the broad grass alleys. 

Although the sunk parterre had lost its pyramids and knots, 
the orchard lay-out reappears in the plate engraved 
by Vertue in 1747 and published afterwards in Hasted’s 
‘History of Kent.’’ The earldom of Leicester was then extinct. 
The fourth Earl had three sons who succeeded one after the 
other, and a fourth and youngest who died before his brothers 
but left co-heiresses. After a good deal of litigation the owner- 
ship of Penshurst became assured to Elizabeth Sidney, the wife 
of William Perry, and it was for William Perry that Vertue 
engraved his plate—-valuable as showing the condition in which 
Penshurst then was. Certain sash windows had probably just 
been inserted, for the date 1745 and initials ‘““ W.P.”’ appear below 
the Venetian window on the south side. He appears to have 
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had it copied from one at Pisa, and a sketch of it is among the 
Penshurst papers. Other portions of the house where he 
inserted sashes will have been the centre of the west side and 
the projecting portion of the north front lying west of the 
King’s Tower. These portions were reconstructed in full neo 
Gothic manner by his grandson. His only surviving child was a ° 
daughter. She became the second wife of Sir Bysshe Shelley, 
and her son by him assumed the surname of Sidney, and was 
made Baronet of Penshurst in 1818. That is the date on the 
rain-water-heads of the central part of the west side, the said 
water-heads and pipes being very fair reproductions of Sir Henry 
Sidney’s near by. He married Henrietta Hunloke of Winget 
worth, and this connection afterwards brought to Penshurst 
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the fine wrought-iron gates that cross the way from forecourt 
to stables rhe present house at Wingerworth was completed 
by Sur Windsor Hunloke in 1729, a period when many a Derby 
shire seat was being embellished with the splendid ironwork 
the manufacture of which Robert Bakewell, inspired if not 
taught by lijou, had established in Derby town. The vates 
at Penshurst show Sir Windsor’s initials in the centre of the side 
overthrows, the same position in the middle one having originally 
displayed his arms The male line of Hunloke became extinct 
in 1856, and it was probably then that the gates came to 
Penshurst, of which Henrietta Hunloke’s grandson was then 
the lord Her son had married Lady Sophia FitzClarence, 
William IV.’s daughter, and hence the many interesting objects 
now at Penshurst that once belonged to that King. He created 
his son-in-law Lord De L’Isle and Dudley in 1835, which is the 
date that appears in connection with a baron’s coronet on 
the neo-Gothic work of the north front. He finished the task 
commenced by his father of largely rearranging and wholly 
redecorating the reception-rooms and bedrooms used habitually 
by the family that occupy a considerable portion of the north 
and west sides. Dying in 1851, he was succeeded by Philip, 
second Lord De L’Isle and Dudley, who soon afterwards in- 
augurated a restoration of the then much-neglected fourteenth 
century house, having engaged for the purpose the professional 
services of George Devey, then a little-known man. Although 
we may not to-day entirely agree with all they did, we must 
recognise that both architect and client were earnest seekers 
after better things and a more thoughtful and conservative 
treatment of ancient structures than were most of their con- 
temporaries. The work had progressed far when the Kent 
Archeological Society met at Penshurst in’ 1863, and 
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FURNITURE AT HAMPTON 


ORD CONINGSBY had a wide taste in furnishing, and 
brought together at his Herefordshire seat excellent 
examples of the various objects and materials fashion- 
able in his time. Such was lacquer furniture, both 
Oriental and European, and looking-glasses, English 

and Venetian. Great screens of incised lacquer must have been 
brought from China through the East India Company in large 
numbers towards the close of the seventeenth century and 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century, for they are 
found in many 
of our country 
houses, rhe 
most usual type 
was very large, 
that is to say, 
some ten feet 
high and com 
posed of a dozen 
folds. But thev 
were otten 
divided into two, 
and one hall 
found alone in a 
house, as in the 
Hampton Court 
example, of 
which a coloured 
plate is given 
Chat this is only 
a half-screen is 
clear from the 
fact that the end 
fold on the left 
is divided up 
into separate 
small panels, 
whereas the 
main area 


of the other AN INCISED LACQUER 


folds 1s occupied 

by a large composition of birds and flowers. It is beautiful 
from its arrangement, its colouring and its drawing. Tall 
cranes dabble their feet in the water, out of which rise 
lotus plants in bloom. Ducks swim about between rocks among 
the floating leaves of the water-plants. A gorgeous pheasant 
sits on a tree stump environed with equally gorgeous blooms 
of the tree peony. Above and below this main composition 
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Mr. Parker read a paper, which was published in_ the 
Gentleman's Magazine of July of that year, and is a careful 
description of Penshurst by that excellent antiquary, aided by 
the invaluable knowledge that Devey had obtained during the 
course of his operations. To the solar, of which an illustration 
is given, was given back its hooded fireplace, the framework of 
its western window, blocked by later buildings, was exposed 
and renovated, and the whole room once more assimilated to 
the period of its origin, the reopening of the squint into the 
hall not being omitted. The Queen Elizabeth rooms were 
likewise overhauled, new woodwork, such as mantel - pieces, 
being designed by Devey and executed by Barker. The sashes 
were removed from the windows and replaced by new 
tracery. 

The whole of this Devereux building was in rather a shaky 
condition, and much of the west end had to be rebuilt, each 
stone being, as far as possible, replaced in its original position. 
At its west end two low storeys take the place of the lofty 
Queen Elizabeth apartment, and in the lower one a room was 
fitted up in a very agreeable and at the same time practical 
manner, for the display of a collection of Oriental china largely 
consisting of the services that men of wealth in the eighteenth 
century imported through the East India Company. No 
allusion to Devey’s work at Penshurst is complete without 
reference to his restoration of the old and the building of the 
new cottages in the adjacent village; while his collaboration 
with his client in the remaking of the formal gardens on the 
old lines, but with many variations and extensions of an exceed- 
ingly satisfying kind, must be proclaimed a positive triumph of 
garden-making, for while it was among the first of such efforts 
it remains to this day one of the best. 2 
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are a set of panels, the upper representing sprigs of flowering 
shrubs, the lower, animals of a mythical nature. The same 
arrangement, with much the same range of motifs, will be found 
on screens of similar size at Kimbolton and at Buckhurst Park. 
At the latter place, Mr. Robert Benson possesses a magnificent 
specimen with the twelve folds complete. As a matter of mere 
decorative effect, the backs are apt to surpass the fronts, which, 
however, present the finest and most ambitious craftsmanship. 
At Buckhurst and at Kimbolton they are treated as a 
great present- 
ment of proces- 
sions of men on 
foot and on 
horseback _ pass- 
ing along 
roads, over 
bridges, in front 
of palaces and 
temples. At 
Hampton there 
is quite a 
different and 
more amusing 
theme — that of 
Chinese sport in 
a hill country. 
Little men 
armed with 
curious weapons 
are scampering 
over craggy and 
precipitous rocks 
in pursuit of 
conies, hares and 
antelopes. There 
is such infinite 
detail that any 
attempt at re- 
production on 
a small scale 
would be unsatisfactory, and therefore it is the back that is 
chosen for reproduction. 

As well as the screen, there is also a clothes chest of the same 
work with alternate panels of landscape and of floral compositions. 
The size and form of these chests are such as were then usual 
in English households, and, no doubt, the model was given 
by the agent of the East India Company to a Chinese carpenter. 


CLOTHES CHEST. 
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AN INCISED LACQUER SCREEN 


ENGLISH FURNITURE The Property 


Of the 17th and 18th Centuries Mr. J. S. ARKwricHt, M.P 
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In the same house we find 
examples of the usual lacquer 
cabinets on stands, the lacquer 
in this case being English. They 
are not, however, of remarkable 
quality, and therefore no 
illustration is given. More 
interesting is the looking-glass 
of which the frame is treated 
in this manner. The chief 
display of lacquer is in the great 
semi-circular flat of the cresting, 
which is edged with a delight- 
fully fretted and modelled 
scroll. This mirror is four feet 
high and two feet five inches 
wide, and there is another of 
much the same size in marque- 
terie. The frame is somewhat 
wider, and its great roll mould- 
ing offered a good field for the 
inlayer, bouquets of flowers 
being isolated in panels by semi- 
circular sweeps. Three of the 
latter form a larger trefoiled 
panel in the cresting, and this 
is supplemented with fretwork 
left flat. What were then 
termed “ seeing glasses’’ were 
in the highest possible esteem. 
They had originated at Venice, 
where the mirror-makers 
formed themselves into a 
corporation in 1564. The art 
was introduced into England 
early in the seventeenth 
century, and had much 
developed by Lord Coningsby’s 
time. The plates of the two 
small examples already alluded 
to are no doubt English. But 
it seems doubtful whether the 


MIRROR 


most ambitious efforts of glass - makers in this 
were as yet practised in this country, and such probably still came 
from Venice. They took the form of large glasses of which the 


whole, including the frame, is made of glass. Lord 
Coningsby evidently had a taste for such and 
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possessed himself of several. 
The one illustrated is eight feet 
high and is not the only one 
of this size. It is divided into 
three bevelled plates, the joints 
screened by elaborate bands 
composed of many bits of 
shaped and ornamented glass. 
The frame is of the same 
character—narrow, foliated 
ornaments being set across 
each joint. In the head of 
the cresting the owner had his 
baron’s coronet etched or 
engraved. This device re 
appears in carved wood in 
another looking - glass, greater 
in width and only a little less 
in height, where the various 
sections of the looking-glass 
frame are overlaid with most 
delicately carved wood scrolls, 
and the whole is edged with 
the same material. All the 
woodwork is gilt, and not only 
this piece, but all the othe 
looking-glasses illustrated are 
practically now in the same 
condition in which they were 
left by Lord Coningsby. 

As a Whig, he was in 
violent opposition to the Tory 
Ministry ot the last vears of 
Queen Anne, and moved the 
impeachment of Harley when 
George I. ascended the 
throne. He was rewarded 
with the Lord-Lieutenancy of 
Herefordshire, and was created 
an Earl in 1719. Having no 
male heir, this title was settled 
on his elder daughter by his 


second wife, whose descendant was the Earl of Essex. By him the 
estate was sold to the ancestor of the present owner, Mr. J. 5S 


Arkwright, M.P. 
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FRAMED IN GLASS. 


FRAMED IN EUROPEAN LACQUER. FRAMED IN CARVED AND GILT WOOD. 
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( ; : : ‘34 iro hich this is taken the following CTiticism is made: 
DEATH OF ISINGLASS, ‘7 stich this is take th nad 


anything *he seemed rather deficient in bone for such 


ROMANCE in equine life has been ended with the death a big horse, but he had not a heavy top to carry, and in 
of Isinglass, which took place at Cheveley Park, near the perfection of his shoulders and general balance, as well 
Newmarket as in bloodlike quality, 
where he ha he was far ahead ol 
been at stud Ravensbury.’’ At 


since his withdrawal from 
racing His coming into 
the world was due to 


stud he was not as 
successful as might 
have been expected. 
He never sired a Derby 
winner, although Rising 
Glass, John o’Gaunt and 
Louviers were all 
runners-up. His produce 
in the female line were 
rather better than the 
male; but he never 
succeeded in occupying 
the place of winning sire. 
His reputation is based 
mostly on his own bril- 
liant career. From 
the time of his first 
appearance and victory 
in a Maiden Plate at 
Newmarket until the end 
of his career he was 
beaten only once, and he 
ran in all the classic races. 
He was one of those 
horses which, like Sceptre 
and Persimmon,strike the 
public imagination, and 
there are many who hold 
not only that he was the 
greatest{of his own day 
and generation, but also 


one of those curious 
chapters in which the 
annals of the Turf 
abound. The late Cap 
tain Machell purchased 
his dam, a mare named 
Deadlock, for the trifling 
sum of {19 in the days 
when she ran in a gig. 
He sold her, and afte 
wards bought her back, 
or rather exchanged a 
cart-horse foal for her. A 
vear later he sold her for 
{500 to the late Colonel 
McCalmont, who, in 1889, 
sent her to Isonomy. 
Thus was born Isinglass, 
destined to win the great 
est sum taken by a hors« 
during his careet He 
won {£57,450 Perhaps 
his most notable race was 
that which had the me 
morable finish with Ladas 
for the Eclipse Stakes 
rhe late James Hewitt 
cried out in response to 





shouts for Laudas, ‘ They of his century. The latter 
little know what they ISINGLASS WHEN IN TRAINING. is, however, a strong pro- 
are taking on. No horse position. Itis enough for 
that ever was foaled could beat Isinglass!” and “ just at us to remember that he was a good horse whose doings will always 
that moment” (to quote from our own account) “ the be worthy of a place in the annals of horse-racing The mares 
effort of Ladas began to die out, and the big bay, forging that came from him seem to have inherited his qualities with 


inexorably ahead, went on and won by a length.” In the article his blood, for many of them have become the dams of winners. 





ISINGLASS WHEN AT STUD 
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HAT STOCK AT SMITHFIELD. 


HRISTMAS always feels to be close 

at hand when the time of the 

Smithfield Show comes round. It 

took its origin, indeed, from the 
preparation for that festival. 
Throughout the country at this time of year 
the ancient custom is followed under modern 
conditions—there is a show at the local mart 
preliminary to a sale of fat stock ; but Smith- 
field is the king of them all. It is the last 
agricultural show of the year to be held at 
the Agricultural Hall, and on this, as on pre- 
vious occasions, it has attracted farmers from 
all parts of the country. One could see that 
from the type of face as well as from the tone 
of voice. Here were gaunt-looking Scotsmen, 
speaking the unclipt language of the North 
and going about with that assurance of them- 
selves which men of no other nationality 
possess to a higher degree. Soft Somerset 
accents were heard discussing points with 
robust Yorkshiremen. The business of fatten- 
ing cattle is carried on in every part of the 
British Islands, and the interest that has been 
excited at various provincial shows——-Norwich 
and Birimngham and Newcastle and Edin- 
burgh—culminates in the Agricultural Hall. F. Babbage. THE KING’S CHAMPION YOUNG STEER. Copyright. 





were quickly attached to the stall of many of 
the prize animals, intimating who had pur 
chased them. It was a very cheerful crowd, 
but also a shrewd and knowing one, On the 
first day of the show it was visited by Mr. 
Runciman (the new Minister of Agriculture), 
the Duke of Richmond and Gordon, Lord 
Northbrook, Lord Moreton, Sit John Cotterell, 
Sir Richard Cooper and Mr. Adeane. Natur 
ally, the King’s exhibits attracted a great 
deal of attention. His Majesty was more 
successful at this show than he had been at 
any of its predecessors this year. His list 
of prizes for the exhibits sent from Windsor, 
Sandringham and Abergeldie Mains was very 
important. I[t included two firsts and the 
Breed Cup for Devons, a first and two seconds 
for Herefords, a first and second for Short- 
horns, two seconds and a third for Highland 
cattle, two firsts and a second for small 
cross-bred cattle, a second and a third for 
cross-bred bullocks, a first and a second fot 
Southdown sheep, and a reserve for a Middle 
White pig. But the Royal exhibit which 
attracted most attention was the beautiful 
white young steer with which the King secured 
the first prize for the best young animal in 
the show. It secured a runaway victory 





F. Babbage. THE BEST IN THE SHOW: VILLAGE LASSIE. — Copyright. 


The weather was not ideal for the pur- 
pose of making holiday, but it was only neces- 
sary to look at the ruddy faces of the spectators 
to see that the majority of them are well 
accustomed to the vicissitudes of the British 
climate. They look upon rain and fog as 
normal in London; and when on Tuesday 
afternoon a yellowish faded sunlight lightened 
up the dark roof of the hall, the unexpected 
improvement in the conditions came as a 
very pleasant surprise. Indeed, the visitors 
to the Fat Cattle Show care less about the 
surroundings than any others. They are 
almost exclusively connected in some way 
with the breeding of livestock. One came 
across here a landowner with whom this is 
a hobby, land agents by the dozen who regard 
it as part of their profession, bailiffs and 
pigmen and cattle-men and shepherds, who 
do the hard work, and many of whom as 
judges and critics are the equal of anyone 
within the four walls. There is also a con- 
tingent of those who eye the cattle with a 
view to purposes not connected with showing 
we mean those invaluable purveyors from 
whom the public buy joints for the Christmas 
table. Some of them are very enterprising 
indeed, as was testified by the legends that 





G. H. Parsons SIR RICHARD COOPER’S SIRDAR. Copyrights. 
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but a remarkable feature of the exhibition was the marked 
superiority which in many classes the first animal showed 
over its nearest rival. On previous occasions it has often 
been very difficult to judge between them; on this there 
was no room for question. Still more true was this of 
Messrs. W. T. Garne and Son’s Village Lassie. This red 
shorthorn, which won the championship at Birmingham as 
well as London, is one of the very best animals that ever 
entered the Agricultural Hall. It would be difficult to 
show how it could be improved. It thoroughly deserved 
all the honour heaped upon it. The Champion Plate, 
value one hundred guineas, for the best beast in the 
show, the King’s Challenge Cup for the best beast bred by 
exhibitor, with gold medal to the holder of the cup, the 
{20 silver cup for the best heifer and the gold medal went 
to Messrs. W. T. Garne and Son as breeders of the champion. 
Another winner of a championship was Captain Stirling, 
for the best steer or ox. The sheep were, as a rule, of 
very high class. Messrs. J. H. Dean and Sons took the 
Champion Plate for the best pen of three long-woolled sheep 
or lambs, and they also received the gold medal as breeders. 
The best pen of three short-woolled sheep or lambs was 
shown by Mr. McCalmont, who also received a gold medal 
as breeder and the Prince of Wales’ Challenge Cup. The pigs 
were an interesting lot, shown in the Gilbey Hall. The pens 


OPER FIELD 


Pur Quorn 

AIKING advantage of the good scenting conditions which 
prevailed in the first days of December, Captain Forrester 

gave his followers a bye-day at Rearsby. The Thurs- 

day bye-days with the Quorn are almost proverbial for 

the excellence of their sport It was not a very large 

field, but most of those out responded to the Master’s generosity 
by picking out the best of their horses, and before the day was 
ended they must have been glad they did so. It was a full day’s 
work for any two horses, to see the way hounds went. Further, 
the going was excellent, yet the ridge and furrow are a standing tax 
on the horses’ powers, not to speak of flying a succession of well- 
trimmed fences as they come in the line. A practicable country 
takes more out of the horse than an apparently stiffer one, because 
in the latter case we get many an involuntary pull as we take our 
turn at the holes in the hedge rhe fox just gave us a lead ove 
the pleasant pastures nearly to Barkby Holt. From Cream Gorse 
there was a smart and pleasant gallop back towards the country 
of the meet by way of Ashby, and to ground, if we may put it so, 
at a stick-heap near Brooksby 


rhe last-named place recalled 





A WATER-JUMPER. 
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that seemed to attract most attention were not those that 
furnished the champions, but the curly white Lincolns. There 
is a large number of visitors who are not yet familiar with the 
appearance of these curious-looking pigs. The Tamworths 
received a similar attention. They have been greatly improved 
during recent years, and their red colour was a pleasant change 
from the white and black. However, they did not provide any 
champion. Lord Ellesmere received the {£20 plate for the best 
pen of two pigs, for a pair of large Whites which were bred by 
the owner. Mr. Currie received the Champion Plate for the 
best single pig. He was represented by a Berkshire. Lord 
Ellesmere was awarded Prince Christian’s Challenge Cup. 
Altogether the quality of the pigs was surprisingly good. Many 
of the exhibitors must have been disappointed to find that 
animals on whose success they had been calculating were 
fairly and squarely beaten by animals from other herds. The 
science of pig rearing and fattening is attaining great perfection 
in our day. 

A word should be said about the machinery, which is very 
freely brought forward at this exhibition. It was of all kinds, 
and not confined to what might be useful for those who fattened 
pigs. We heard casually that a great deal of business was done, 
and could well believe this to be true, as the representatives of 
the various business firms were, during our visit, kept perpetually 
busy by the enquiries of their shrewd visitors. 


AND FURROW. 


to our minds, as we came down to the river Wreake, which on this 
occasion the fox had crossed, an exploit of the gallant horseman 
and charming writer who took his pen-name from it. Twice in 
one season he crossed the river, swimming his horse over. No one 
followed his example on this occasion; but when hounds were 
picked up again on the opposite side they were hunting on towards 
Asfordby, and an excellent chase came to an end at Welby Osier- 
Beds. Nor did this good day’s sport exhaust the fortunes of the 
Quorn, for on Friday they penetrated into Mr. Fernie’s country. 
\ Botany Bay fox defeated them by Houghton Windmill. Then 
they ran from Scraptoft to Glen Gorse in thirty minutes—this 
tells its own tale of a fast-hunting run over an incomparable line 
of country. Naturally, the earths at Glen Gorse were open, and 
a good fox lived for another day. 
THe GREAT RUN WITH THE GROVE. 

Last week we noted, in writing of the Puckeridge Hounds, the 
value of the blood of Grove Harkaway. This week we have an 
extraordinary example of the patience and steadiness of the pack. 
They found a fox in Babbington Springs, one of the favourite 
coverts of Lord Fitzwilliam’s (Grove) Hunt, and held to his line 
for two hours and twenty-five 
minutes without a _ change. 
That it was the same fox was 
placed beyond doubt, because 
it had no brush. Two seasons 
ago it lost its brush as a cub, 
and is well known. It fairly 
beat hounds at last, although 
bustled over the grass at 
first ; but unless scent is ex- 
traordinary, a mature fox will 
beat any pack of hounds if 
fairly hunted. All who saw 
the chase agree that it was a 
great hunt, even for the 
Grove. 

Two HINDs AND A Fox. 

The clashing of two packs 
of hounds hunting in neigh- 
bouring countries is naturally 
not a very uncommon occur- 
rence. But for three 
packs to meet is quite 
unusual. However, like 
many other unexpected 
things, it has happened, and 
deserves a_ place in the 
records of the season. The 
incident related here took 
place on the Tiverton side of 
Exmoor. Captain Heathcote 
Amory’s Staghounds met in 
the morning at Knowstone, 
found a hind, and ran her at 
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a great pace into the Exe Valley. The 
Devon and Somerset Staghounds had 
met at Winsford Hill and, finding an 
equally straight-necked hind and a 
holding scent, ran to Clayhanger. Mr. 
Greig, the Master of the Devon and 
Somerset, stopped his hounds for half- 
an-hour, while Captain Amory’s hounds 
went on and killed their deer. Then 
the Devon and Somerset took up the 
foil of their hind, and fresh finding her 
in the Fish Ponds at Huntsham, had 
their kill also. She had been before 
hounds for some five hours. While the 
Devon and Somerset were finishing 
their hunt, Mr. Ian Amory’s foxhounds 
(the Tiverton) arrived at Huntsham, 
and finding the staghounds were in the 
covert, Mr. lan Amory kennelled his 
hounds close by and with his field 
went on to see the end of the Devon 
and Somerset chase. When it was all 
over, the foxhounds were taken to draw 
the coverts, but I believe they did 
little or nothing more afterwards. 

WANTED—A WATER-JUMPER. 

If some horses are good at one 
kind of fence and others at another, it 
is astonishing how few horses are really 
to be trusted when a brook comes in 
the line. Anyone who has ever seen a 
Pytchley field coming to the Braunston 
Brook, or a Quorn field at the Twyford 
Brook, or, again, the best riders of 
Leicestershire with one of the worst 
reaches of the true Whissendine in 
front of them, or the Belvoir men 
when the Smite, perhaps the most 
formidable of the four, comes in the line, will very soon realise 
how comparatively few horses, and perhaps we may add riders, 
out of the best-mounted and boldest fields in England make a 
creditable figure at water. A few there are who experience the 
boldness, power and grace of the horse sketched in the first of the 
pictures drawn by our artist. It is clear that neither horse nor 
man has the slightest doubt that they will reach the other side 
in safety. It is not likely that even a rotten bank will betray them, 
because a horse that jumps in this style will generally land with a 
yard or two to spare. This fortunate couple have not turned from 
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THE CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR. 


their line to strike the brook at a narrow place; they have taken 
it just as it comes. In ‘ The Conscientious Objector ’’ we see a 
horse refusing resolutely, not without indications of temper, a 
very much smaller water-course. The artist has called him a 
conscientious objector, but it is possible that his refusal is the 
result of “‘ honest doubt ”’ as to his capacity to clear five or six 
feet of water. It is not, of course, that any horse—a polo pony, 
if it comes to that—could not cover the width of the brook with ease ; 
but in this case horse and rider both lack the necessary confidence 
for the exploit. X. 


LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

FTER the intellectual feast that has been provided 
by a great author is interrupted by his death, 
there generally occurs a great gathering of the frag- 
ments. This is what has happened in the case of 
Count Leo Tolstoy, a number of whose posthumous 

works in the form of plays and short stories are now being 
printed under the capable editorship of Dr. Hagberg Wright. 
The first volume is now before us. It is called The Forged 
Coupon and Other Stories and Dramas, by Count Leo Tolstoy 
(Nelson). Dr. Wright’s introduction deserves to engage the 
closest attention. It comes out of prolonged and ripe study 
of the author. It is written with insight and sympathy, and if 
the Editor’s enthusiasm appears to be too pronounced, that is 
a very pardonable fault. The keynote of Dr. Wright’s essay 
is “‘ the gulf which divides the Slavonic from the English tem- 
perament.”’ Underneath everything he says we recognise the 
thought in his mind that it is as difficult for an Anglo-Saxon to 
understand a Russian as for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle, and the avowed aim of the introduction is “ to attune 
the Anglo-Saxon reader’s mind with a mentality so alien to his 
own.” His point is that to read Tolstoy to advantage a key 
is necessary, and he finds the key in “ his temperament, his 
associations, his nationality.’’ The position is, of course, open 
to argument. Whatever is supreme in literature requires no 
key. In the great imaginative writers of Greece and Rome, 
human nature is as vividly and as appealingly pictured to 
Englishmen as it could be to the inhabitants of Greece and Rome. 
The Odyssey or the Aineid seizes the imagination of a mere child 
as soon as he can understand it. It requires no familiarity with 
ancient nations and their customs. Appreciation there has 
obviously nothing to do with temperament or nationality. 


Homer, without any known personality, speaks as directly to 
human experience as Shakespeare. It is much the same with 
all those who have attained the highest position in world liter- 
ature. We do not become thoroughly interested in Dante's 
life until we know the Inferno. Moliére’s comedies delighted 
many generations of this country before the writer had been 
familiarised to them; and this is even more strikingly true of 
the authors of ‘ Don Quixote ”’ and “ Pantagruel.” Therefore, 
Dr. Wright’s contention rather implies that Tolstoy is not in the 
first circle, but in the second. A little more greatness, and he 
would have risen above the obstacles to a clear and full appre- 
ciation. On the other hand, much is to be said in favour of the 
enlightening remarks made by Dr. Wright. Russia is in a 
position different from that of any other Continental country, 
and Tolstoy had to address a population very different from that 
to which an English writer appeals. They are a simpler, more 
primitive people, and even the curiosity about their neighbours 
of which Dr. Wright makes much, is a feature most commonly 
associated with nations in their childhood. It is very true to 
say that: 

The characteristics of a people so embedded in the soil bear a closer relation 
to their native landscape than our own migratory populations, and patriotism 
with them has a deep and vital meaning, which is expressed unconsciously in 
their lives. 

We cannot follow him so closely when he goes on to declare 
that he “ can think of no prose writer, unless it be Thoreau, so 
wholly under the spell of Nature as Tolstoy.’’ Every really 
great writer must refer his emotions to Nature. That is the 
secret of his greatness. His is an independent voice. The lesser 
writer, who is really the echo of a well-known saying of Goethe, 
is so simply because, instead of recording his new and independent 
impressions, he has filled his mind with the records made by 
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other people and cannot get free ot them when he sits down with 
the pen in his hand. Perhaps if Tolstoy had yielded more to 
his natural instincts and less to the artificial intellect with which 
he sought to mould and direct them, he would have been still 
ereater. 

In the later years which saw the composition of the stories 
before us, he acted on a theory which is explained thus by Dr. 
Hagberg Wright : 

Literature, as literature, had lost its charm for him. ‘ You are perfectly 
right,” he writes to a friend; ‘“ I care only for the idea, and I pay no attention 
to my style.” The idea was the important thing to Tolstoy in everything that 
he read or wrote When his attention was drawn to an illuminating essay on 
the poet Lermontov he was pleased with it, not because it demonstrated Ler 
montov's position in the literary history of Russia, but because it pointed out 
the moral aims which underlay the wild Byronism of his works. He reproached 
the novelist Leskov, who had sent him his latest novel, for the exuberance of 
his flowers of speech and for his florid sentences——beautiful in their way, he 
says, but inexpedient and unnecessary 
Now, of course, this is really a shallow philosophy. Writing 
which is done for the sake of showing off is radically bad ; but 
the art that conceals art has none of it. In good writing, every 
word fulfils its own function, and in the end we see the characters 
acting as well as listening to the narrative. A man’s morality 
is not what he preaches, but what has passed into his uncon- 
scious being, and if he permits himself to tell a story, naturally 
he need give himself no trouble about the morality, which is 
bound to be his own. In view of Dr. Hagberg Wright’s theory 
we turn to the stories themselves. The first of them, which 
gives its name to the volume, cannot be better described than 
in the words of the editor 

Phe Forged Coupon" traces the cancerous growth of evil, and demon 
strates with dramatic force the cumulative misery resulting from one apparently 


trivial act of wrongdoing 


This is a fair summary of Tolstoy's intentions; but surely 
it bears very little relation to the truth of human life. Two 
schoolboys, one of whom has got into money difficulties, agree 
to insert a figure in a coupon, which they pass off to the wife 
of a seller of photographic frames. The woman's irate husband 
gets rid of it to a seller of firewood, the seller of firewood gets 
drunk and is placed in prison for having a forged coupon. He 
brings an action against the shop-keeper who has given him 
it. The shop-keeper bribes a yardman and gets his wife to 
perjure herself, and so the vendor of firewood is driven down the 
broad way to destruction. But we are led to suppose that 
Vassily, the yardman, by the fact of being bribed is also turned 
on to the same path; and so with great ingenuity the effect 
of this coupon is carried on till it produces bloodshed and 
murder and thieving and degradation of every sort. But 
surely all that is not true. The forged coupon is metaphorically 
like the match set to a train of gunpowder ; but if there were 
no gunpowder, there would be no explosion. The weakness of 
will, the vicious propensity must have been in all these people 
before the effect of the forgery was produced, and it surely is a 
safe inference that if one thing had not happened, another would. 
Che characters of the story appear to have all been residing in 
the borderland between virtue and vice, ready to sway to this 
side or to that side accordingly as events occurred. But what 
brings out strength of character is trial, and human life is ill- 
represented by its general decline before the ways of evil. The 
best that is in humanity would have rebelled against it. That 
is the moral of the story as we read it. But the telling of it 
really furnishes a strong argument against the literary creed 
which Tolstoy professed in the last days of his life. The 
narrative is interesting ; but it is only the interest of police 
news, as the narrator puts down the facts just in the unimagi- 
native way of a law reporter. Most of us, if we confess the 
truth, read the report of a crime with avidity ; but if we credit 
ourselves with more than morbid curiosity for doing so, we 
are inclining to the side of the hypocrites. There is nothing 
good, nothing useful in the perusal. It is the faculty of genius 
to take the story that might have been told in a court of law 
and, by sounding the depths of human depravity and the 
heights of human aspiration, by knowing when to sympathise 
and not to sympathise, by the imagination that not only sees 
the thing performed, but sees the actual doing of it, to make 
part of life and more than life, so that in reading, not curiosity 
alone, but all the faculties of the mind are excited. 


FENNYSONIANA 
Tennyson and His Friends, edited by Hallam, Lord Tennyson 
(Macmillan.)} 
WE confess to have read this book from beginning to end with the very greatest 
pleasure, and yet a doubt insinuates itself into the mind as to whether or not 
the multiplication of literature about Tennyson is not being overdone. The 
select circle of his friends appears to be absolutely unconscious that a generation 
is coming up which differs very much from that which was educated on Tennyson. 
hirty or forty years ago it was almost a gospel to believe in him, and it is not 
detrimental to his fame that the young people of to-day, ever stretching eagerly 
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forward into new fields, should, as is the way of youngsters, decline to follow 
implicitly in the footsteps of their fathers. Mutterings may be heard among 
them to the effect that Tennyson was just a little Early Victorian. The famous 
Dedication to Prince Albert, which is alluded to in this book as though it 
were a masterpiece, is not so viewed by some of the younger critics. The 
Arthurian Poems, whose production was watched with so much concern by his 
friends FitzGerald and Lushington, are, with the exception of “* The Passing of 
Arthur,” relegated to a lower place nowadays. Yet this is in all probability 
only the reaction that follows upon a poet’s death. No critic of first-rate import- 
ance is likely to deny Tennyson a very high place in literature. To turn to the 
present book, however, it contains a great number of papers that would be 
interesting even if they did not concern the poet. The first contribution is 
by Lady Tennyson, and is very brief; vet how it makes us realise the manners 
and customs of the early nineteenth century, when she tells that she and her 
sisters, “‘ if we were too merry and noisy in the mornings, we were summoned 
by my Aunt Betsy (who lived with us) all three into her room, to hold out our 
small hands for stripes from a certain little riding-whip ; or if, later in the day, 
our needlework was not well done we had our fingers pricked with a needle, 
or if the lessons were not finished, we had fool’s caps put on our heads, and were 
banished to a corner of the room.”” And remember this is not an example 
of cruelty, but it refers to a singularly kind and cultivated family. 

The rest of Lady Tennyson’s paper, although briefly written, fills the mind 
with pathetic thoughts, as it recalls her girlhocd, young womanhood, her court- 
ship and all those pleasant, beautiful things that come into life and pass away 
from it, leaving ashes only for old age. Mr. Willingham Rawnsley’s discourse 
on Lincolnshire, again, is the writing of one who knows and loves the wold, the 
marsh and the fen; and he probably has hummed over the Tennyson verse in 
the very place where it was conceived. Dr. Warren is not so old as to suggest 
this kind of feeling ; but his paper on “* Tennyson, FitzGerald, Carlyle and other 
Friends "’ is full of that sense of things passing away. The Editor has printed in 
full FitzGerald’s notes on Tennyson’s conversation, of which he made liberal 
use in the biography of his father. They are full of meat, to use a homely but 
pregnant expression. FitzGerald put down what he thought significant, and 
did not in the least try to connect one thing with another. For example, he gives 
this extract from Tennyson's conversation in 1850: ‘“‘*‘ When I was sitting 
by the banks of Doon—I don’t know why—lI wasn’t in the least spoony—not 
thinking of Burns (but of the lapsing of the Ages)—when all of a sudden I gave 
” And he follows it with one in very different style : 
“* T one day hurled a great iron bar over a haystack. Two bumpkins who stood 


way to a passion of tears.” 


by said there was no one in the two parishes who could do it. I was then about 
twenty-five.” (He could carry his mother’s pony round the dinner-table.—E. 
I. G.).” Here is something about babies that nobody else except Tennyson 
could have said: “‘ Lam afraidofhim. Itisa Man. Babes have an expression 
f grandeur that children lose. I used to think that the old Painters overdid 
the Expression and Dignity of their infant Christs : but I see they did not.’ ” 


RHODESIA. 
Pastels Under the Southern Cross, by Margaret L. Woods. (Smith, 
F Ider.) 
MRS. WOODS in her third volume of “ Pastels” tells about South African 
scenes and places that many people have seen already and that most people 
know by description. But she has seen them with her own eyes, and they are 
eyes which see much that ether people do not. The chapters are full of 
information and interest. The one on ‘* The White Missus”’ has especial value 
just now. The descriptions of the country have much beauty, and altogether 
this description of a journey through a land of which the story has had such 
strange and dramatic opening chapters and is only now in its commencement 
is well worth reading 
THE OLD MAGIC 
The Secret Garden, by lrances Hodgson Burnett Illustrated by Charles 
Robinson. (Heinemann.) 

IF this resolves itself somewhat into a “* Christian Science ” story, it is doubtless 
none the worse for that. The ‘‘ Magic’ which cures Colin and makes everybody 
perfectly charming and healthy and good is an old Magic enough—it was in 
the world before the Christian Scientists were, and their name for it does 
as well as any. Mrs. Burnett has given us another of her pretty, pleasing 
stories ; a medley of affection and morals and gardens, and children overcoming 
their own faults and incidentally showing the right way to their elders 


A STORY OF THE STAGE. 
The Green Curtain, by M. E. Braddon. (Hutchinson and Co.) 
THE list of novels already standing to this author's credit is something startling 
seventy-two, to be exact, for we counted them carefully—but the seventy 
third is quite as good as any of them. It requires its setting for its circumstance, 
so to speak—the extraordinary perfection and lofty self-sacrifice of the young 
actor-hero need the artificiality of the dress and surrounding and speech of the 
Regent’s days to make them at all convincing. But he is a fine hero; and the 
story of his struggle to fame, aided by the old woman who is one of the best 
characters in the book, is filled with interesting figures, 


A NOVEL OF THE "45. 

Flemington, by Violet Jacob. (Murray.) 

MRS. VIOLET JACOB, while disclaiming any intention of writing an historical 
novel, has in this book shown us Scotland during the campaign of the Young 
Pretender in an entirely fresh light. Her hero is a spy in the service of King 
George, and the plot of the story rests on his discovery that the most honourable 
form of espionage is bound to lead to situations abhorrent to a man of honour. 
No love story is allowed to intervene in the study of this effect. The most 
brilliantly-conceived character in the book is Mme. Flemington, the grand- 
mother of the chief character. It is true she receives an offer of marriage ; but 
it is at an advanced age and under circumstances in which the proposal could not 
be taken seriously. The interest, therefore, is confined to a study of the young 
man whose obligations would have forced him to betray an adversary whose 
frankness and generosity had won his heart. It was a situation from which 
tragedy was the only outcome; but although this feeling is aroused very early 
in the book, the novelist. with great skill and sympathy, maintains the feeling 
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throughout that the tragedy will belong to that noble order which in truth is eye, and he writes in a vivid and impressionist style that keeps the narrative 
more satisfactory than any merely pleasant and sugary ending could be. The going briskly 


novel is the best that Mrs. Jacob has as yet given to the public. - 


on JOHANN. 


CONTEMPORARY HISTORY. The Courtier Stoops, by J. H. Yoxall. (Smith, Elde.) 


The Old Order Changeth: The Passing of Power from the House TO do full justice to this book in a brief review is not possible. Its faults of style 
of Lords, by Frank Dilnot. (Smith, Elder.) are easily enumerated. They are a too great diffuseness, or superfluity of words ; 
THIS is a Parliamentary History of England from the origination of the Budget too much personal explanation and comment ; and a“ local” trick, so to speak, 
of 1909 to the passing of the Parliament Act. It is a vivid and interesting record of translating the colloquial language of the German poor and vulgar boisterous 
of passing events by a Parliamentary reporter. Very easily the author might types into that of the poor and vulgar and boisterous types of England. The 
have come to grief in the treatment of events about which passions are still language of the illiterate in every country and every age is racial. It cannot 
raging, but he has avoided this by adhering to the role of a chronicler onlv. He for an instant be rendered by the illiterate of another country. But the virtues 
does not pass judgment on the conduct of the actors in his story, and does not and successes of the author’s style would make a far longer and weightier list, 
pretend to be a prophet. He does not even look below the surface for the for they are many. His object is to weld, as it were, the great facts of a man’s 
motives which actuated the various parties in the drama. For example, there generation with the facts of his private life ; to show him, not as most biographers 
is no reference to Tariff Reform as having had anything to do with the origination show their subject, a separate, isolated, dislocated entity, but as the child of 
of Mr. Lloyd-George’s Budget. The book is a valuable record of what has taken his age, the receptacle of the thought of his day, a creature, as are we all, influenced 
place in Parliament, and contains a thousand little details which could be observed in his least act by the force of his surroundings. He uses, and never deviates 
readily enough by an eye-witness, but that would not be in the mind of anyone fram, the historic materials at his disposal, and makes it his object “ to under 
who, when all this has become ancient history, tries to give it its due and pro- stand and clear away and pardon”’ the failings and mistakes of his hero. 
portionate place in the annals of the nation. Mr. Dilnot has evidently a good [FOR LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND MAGAZINE NOTICES SEE PAGES 26* and 28*,} 


ON THE GREEN. 


By HorAcE HuTCHINSON AND BERNARD DARWIN. 


Mr. Darwin’s “ TEE Snorts.” made all his adjustments, placing club up to bail and so on, before 
LIKED reading the account of that match played the other day between thus shutting his eyes. Then he putted, and the ball always went into the hole. 
Sayers and Kirkaldy, because it seemed to me something like a human His theory was that if you shut your eyes your vision could not be 
document. It told of occasional human errors, of missed or mis-hit distracted by the aspect of lumps on the path of the putt which might 


tee shots. It was the friendly 
game we know, not that 
terribly straight, long and 
blameless game, right down the 
middle, of some of the professors. 
Lately I have been perusing certain 


’ of which none seems to 


** tee shots,’ 
be missed or mis-hit at all, and yet 
have found them very friendly and 
human reading indeed. These are 


” 


the “tee shots” played with the 
subtle pen of Mr. Bernard Darwin, 
in a small volume which Messrs. 
Routledge have recently published 
for him under that name. It is 
none the worse that it is mainly a 
reprint of articles already seen in 
papers. It is lightened with some 
of those light poetical soufflés which 
Mr. Darwin cooks up so well. Then 
there are illustrations by Mr. 
Mitchell, the “‘ E.M.”’ of Golf Illus- 
trated, whom we know. They are 
characteristic, and they illustrate the 
text, which is exceptional in illus- 
trations. Most of the writing is of 
the discursive, anecdotal style that 
we expect from Mr. Darwin. Per- 
haps illusive is a good word for it. 
At all events, it is very entertaining 
reading for an hour or so, and then 
at the end you come on some solid 
stuff. This is called the “A BC of 
Golf.” [I have known Mr. Darwin, 
I may say, well for some years, but 
had not known that he had given the 
playing of the game such attentive 
thought as this alphabet shows. 
That it will make a better golfer of 
a man who reads it may be hoped ; 
but that the previous, the larger 
and the brighter part of the book 
will leave him the lighter-hearted 
golfer may be anticipated with every 
confidence. The contents are worthy 
of a cover of some colour less sug- 
gestive of jaundice, of the Yellow 
Peril or of the bunker’s sand; but, 
after all, the “ works” that run the 
show are “ all inside.” 
PutTiInG SuHort Putts WitH THE 
Eves Suut. 
Apparently one now and then 
casts down a pearl of wisdom 
quite unwittingly. I had written, 
without any appreciation that 
I was writing wisely, or even of 
a serious matter, about a golfer 
who told me that he had at 
length found the Secret—with a 
very big capital S—of never 
missing a short putt, namely, 
to keep both eyes tightly shut 
while playing it. Of course, he 


be supposed liable to divert the 
course of the ball. I hardly knew 
whether this man took himself, or 
me, seriously in thus saying, and it 
was in a mood of little seriousness 
that I recorded what he said; but 
now, from several correspondents, I 
have letters assuring me of the benefit 
to their own putting of short putts 
nobody thinks of trying the long 
putts, so far as I know, in this 
blind fashion—of playing them with 
both eyes firmly shut. It is a 
funny notion, but so far as it 
answers the great purpose, of get- 
ting balls into the hole, it must be 
reckoned as good, H. G. H. 
Tue STANDARDISING OF HANDICAPS 
I was talking the other day to 
a very keen golfer who is particu- 
larly keen upon the standardising 
of handicaps. We did not agree 
very well, although remaining en- 
tirely amicable throughout our 


discussion, since personally I am 





against his project for a variety of 
reasons, Which I do not propose to 
inflict again upon anybody My 
friend, however, who is a shining 
light in Midland golf, advanced one 
plea which I had not heard before 
He said that the standardising of 
handicaps would be of great benefit 
to the amateur championship, since 
it would abolish a large number of 
scratch players who have really no 
business to be rated at seratch at 
all The standard seratch man 
would, he said, be one worthy of 
that exalted position on a reason 
ably long and difficult course, while 
those who used to be scratch merely 
because they played on short, easy 
courses where there were few good 
players would find themselves shorn 
of their spurious glory and put up 
to the two or three mark, Then 
they would no longer be allowed to 
cumber the ground in the champion- 
ship, a thing that seemed to affect 
him with an almost fiendish glee 
I quote his views as_ interesting 
without taking responsibility for 
them, lest I be lynched by some 
infuriated scratch player 
Major A, J. TURNER 






Major Turner will probably 
not be hurt in his feelings if J 
say that he is still a_ better 


Leen et Sek 

‘ v0 7 cricketer than he is a_ golfer 
? But then everybody knows that 

te he is a very fine cricketer indeed 


Whenever he has had the time to 


MAJOR A. J. TURNER. play—and that is not nearly so 
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iten as the supporters of Essex would like—he has played for that county 
ind made many runs for them He used also to be a very good forward 
it Rugby football and, if I remember rightly, came so near to gaining 
in International cap as to be the first reserve forward for I ngland against Wales 
As a golfer Major Turner is comparatively less famous, but he is one of those 
gifted peopl who are ure to be good if they can give time to the game Being 


CORRESPO 


4 GOOD RECORD 


To tHe Eptror or “* Country Lirt 
SIR I think the following is a good record of faithful service to one master 
lately deceased, during fifty years Head-gardener, fourteen years; the third 


gardener in over sixty, the two previous remaining until death; labourer 
gardener, thirty-six years, retiring from ill-health ; labourer-gardener, ten years ; 
oachman, twenty-cight years; bailiff, twenty-three years; horseman, filty 
vears, retiring trom old age and ill-health; three labourers, twenty-one, nineteen 
and twelve years; a ploughman lately died after twenty years’ service ; game 


keeper, forty years: he succeeded his father, and his son has been under-keepet 


ix years; second keeper, twenty-eight years; woodman lately died after 
twenty years’ service; second woodman, seven years, his father before him 
twenty-seven years There are also long records of service in the household 
department MARY FRANK 


KOHL-RABIL AS A TABLE VEGETABLI 


fo tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.”’) 
Su In a recent report on the green crops on farms it was stated that whil 
the turnip crop had mainly failed through the long drought, kohl-rabi, where 
grown, had done remarkably well rhis has been my experience in my garden, 
for the plant, so long mainly confined to farms as food for cattle, has been intro 
duced by Messrs. Sutton and other seedsmen as a garden vegetable This year 
I grew some, but for some time I was unable to appreciate it when cooked. 


However, an old recipe was tried, and this by a cook who had never before seen 
the plant, and the result was so good, the vegetable so delicate, that I asked for 
ind enclose the recipe in the hope that it may be useful to others: ‘“ Peel and 
quarter them, put them into a stewpan with one quart of cold water or stock, 
bring to the boil; put in half a teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, a tablespoonful 
of salt, and simmer gently for about two hours in a cooking pan.’ 

Cc. |. Cornisu 


THE CALL OF THE TRANSVAAI 
lo tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 

Sit It is frequently a matter of wonderment to me that so few people have 
turned their eyes in this direction (North Transvaal) as a field for emigration 
When I speak of emigration I do not allude to the ordinary run of emigrant 
with little or no capital at his disposal, but to the man with, say, £1,000 or so 
who could afford to lay down a fair-sized citrus orchard, which in a few years 
would yield him a return of at least {100 to {120 per acre. Until the orchard 
came into bearing, cotton, peanuts, tobacco, maize, or, in fact, any sub-tropical 
product could be grown, as the climate and rainfall are eminently suited to such 
crops, all of which are grown largely, and flourish. Seeing that land in British 
Columbia readily fetches £80 to {100 per acre, I believe, it astonishes me that 
no one purchases land here, where for one year’s rental of an acre of land in 
British Columbia, probably 200 acres of unimproved land could be pur 
ehased. Seeing that within twelve months’ time the Selati-Delagoa-Bay line 
will be completed, bringing even the remote portions of the district within 
250 miles of a seaport, a gloriously fertile district will be opened for settlements. 
\gain, if the fruit-growers and farmers in British Columbia, paving the enormous 
prices for land that I believe they do, can make a good living, how much mor« 
should the orange-grower be able to do so here, more especially seeing that 
the season in British Columbia is the same as in California and England, whereas 
the orange crop here would come in when fruit was unobtainable from other 
sources Pronger, Haniawasha, Tzaneen, Northern Transvaal. 


A SQUIRREL SWIMMING 

fo tue Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 

Sik,--One autumnal day some years ago we sailed down the Géta Canal from 
Stockholm to Géteborg, when, standing on the bridge of the steamer, we noticed 
a little red squirrel running along the edge of the canal. It kept a few yards 
in front of us and constantly went to the edge of the water, as if wishful to drink 
rhen, of its own free will, the little creature began to swim across the canal, 
just in front of our large steamer. Its head, part of its back and the tip of its 
tail were visible. The captain gave orders to “ slow down” so as not to hurt 
it; he said we might sail up and down the canal for years and never see such a 
sight. When the squirrsl reached the opposite bank, it shook itself and ran up 
a tree GERTRUDE A. FRYER. 


CAT AND BLIND DOG 

lo tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 

Sik,—I think your readers will be interested to hear of an unusual friendship 
between a blind dog and a cat I came across. rhe retriever lost the 
sight of an eye during a dog fight when he was in London: then, when his 
owners took him to the country, to the Bell Inn, St. Nicholas-at-Wade, the 
result of another fight was the loss of the other eye. Till then the rather unin 
teresting tabby cat had taken no notice of him. But now, with a most motherly 
tenderness, she takes him under her constant care and guidance. She escorts 
him out for walks in the garden, and no day passes without one of thes« 
morning airings. When the dog walks crookedly in his blindness, she is there 
beside him, and taps him gently on the cheek to keep him straight along the 
paths. I should be very sorry for any other dog that might meet them together, 
is the retriever would be valiantly defended by his best friend, this faithful cat, 
who devotes herself to his protection M. K. HuGues. 
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a keen and busy soldier, he does not play a great deal, but is to be seen sometimes 
at Worplesdon, and in his Staff College days was also familiar with a most 
attractive and singular little course, the Barossa Course at Camberley. Barossa 
should make a man a fine straight hitter, for the course is narrow and, apart 
from the risk of hitting a fir tree, there is also that of hitting a distinguished 
Major-General who is playing at another hole. B. D. 


NDENCE. 


A HOUND RETRIEVING. 

fo tHe Epitror or “ Country Lire.”’} 
Sir,—Re your notes on Foxhounds in Country Lire, I was wondering if it is 
of any interest concerning an incident that occurred while rabbit-shooting. 
\ friend of mine had a foxhound puppy belonging to the Atherstone Hunt, named 
Nora, who was always in the habit of following him over his farm, shooting, etc. 
I was over at his place one day and fired at a rabbit as it dashed into the hedge. 
I thought I missed it, and walked on, taking no further notice. Judge of my 
surprise, when I happened to turn round a few minutes atterwards, to see Nora 
trotting behind with the dead rabbit in her mouth, retrieving it beautifully. 
I thought it a curious trait in a hound puppy.—F. JARRETT. 


TOUCH WOOD! 
To tHe Epirror or “ Country Lire.’") 


Sir,—You answer many interesting queries in Country Lire. Could you 
touching wood” to avoid evil? Thus, in motoring, if 


tell me the origin of 
you hear a man congratulate himself on the long time since he has had a puncture, 
he will very often touch wood.—E. 

The idea of touching wood is very ancient, and comes down from the time 
when one made a noise to frighten away evil spirits. In the old days the toucher 
of wood would have hit it and made as much noise as possible te. frighten the 
bad spirits away, and our little superstition of touching wood is just a survival 
of this Ep.) 


VILLAGE HALL. 

To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.”"} 
Sir,—I should be very much obliged if you could give me any information about 
building a village hall in as simple and inexpensive a way as possible. It should 
seat about two hundred and fifty people, and would probably be built by a village 
builder in order to save the expense of employing an architect. What size 
should the main hall be to seat this number of people ? and what additional 
accommodation would be considered necessary ? Also, are any of the inexpen- 
sive patent roofings advertised really lasting and serviceable, or does it pay in 
the end to have a heavier roof, with tiles or slates ?>—C. S. R. 


WOODPECKERS AND ACORNS. 
[To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.”’} 
Sir,—It may interest your readers to know that the Brooklyn Museum, New 
York, has recently installed an exhibit illustrative of the remarkable habit 
possessed by Californian woodpeckers of drilling a series of cylindrical holes 
in pine stems, in each of which they afterwards fix acorns. So tightly are some 
of the acorns jammed in these holes that before they can be withdrawn they must 
be shattered by the birds, and in all cases they fit very closely. According to 
the reports of the local Indians a number of woodpeckers resort to one tree, but if 
strange birds try to join the party they are driven away. The Indians, who are 
stated to be intelligent and observant, also assert that a grub makes its appearance 
in each acorn some time after it is fixed, and that it is for the sake of these grubs 
that the acorns are stored by the birds. Many of the acorns are, however, stolen 
by the blue jays, who plant some of them in the ground, where they sprout 
and grow into trees; and it is to this procedure that the natives attribute the 
origin of forest growth in some parts of California. If the story with regard 
to the development of grubs in the acorns is correct, the fixing of the latter in 
holes is certainly a marvellous instance of so-called instinct on the part of the 

birds, the puzzle being to account for their first starting the practice.—R. L. 


LATE MARTINS. 
To tue Epiror or “ Country Lire.” 

Sir,—Some of your readers may like to hear that to-day I saw a flock of martins 
flying about a small reservoir adjacent to the Portsmouth Road at Thames 
Ditton ; temperature, 32deg.; slight snow showers. During last week they 
were there in greater numbers than to-day, the weather bitterly cold with strong 
north-easterly winds. There were not more than six or seven to-day; but in 
the early part of last week there must have been at least twenty of them flying 
close to the water, which is not more than a hundred yards square. There are 
several ponds close by, filter-beds, and the Thames is not more than a hundred 
yards away; but there was none to be seen away from the small reservoir. 
I was in a tramear and could not say what they were.—J. W. Biacs. 


[To tHe Eprror or * Country Lire.”’} 
Sir,—It will, perhaps, be interesting to place on record two late broods of house- 
martins. One lot, bred on the north side of the town, I saw for the last time on 
November 17th. The others I saw on the 15th, and not since. Both dates 
are very late, even for Tenby, where we always have a few in November 
every year.—Bramisu HAMILTON. 


PUFFINS IN LONDON. 
To rue Eprror or “ Country Lire.”’) 
Sir,—Last week, without success, I looked through your Correspondence 
columns to see if anyone had drawn your attention to the visit of a small flock 
of puffins to the river Thames on Monday, the 2oth ult. When coming along 
the Victoria Embankment that day, about two o'clock, I noticed them in mid- 
stream, opposite the training-ship Buzzard, floating down with the ebb tide. 
They faced the current, and looked quite comical as they sedately floated by. 
I reached the middle span of Blackfriars Bridge before they went under, and 
was looking vertically down on them, when suddenly they all dived and began 
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to fly up stream, a few inches under the water. Evidently the rumble of the 
traffic on the bridge had frightened them. They came to the surface in all 
directions, from fifteen to fifty yards further up stream. The same comedy 
continued so soon as any one of them floated back to the bridge. The majority 
of them, after a few dives, overcame their fear and disappeared under the bridge ; 
but one took to its laborious flight and landed near the training-ship. Three 
or four others kept floating about towards the Surrey side, and were there when 
I came away. This is the first time I have noticed puffins in the river at 
London.—H. H. 


A LONG-EARED OWL AS SENTINEL. 
[To rue Epiror or “ Country Lire.’’} 
Sir,-—Most gardeners experience considerable difficulty in keeping plots of 
strawberries free from the attacks of small birds during the fruiting season, 
and the enclosed photograph, showing how one gardener protected his fruit, 
may be of interest to your readers, A young long-eared owl came into his 
possession, and 
instead ot 
placing it in a 
cage, as many 
would have done, 
he fastened a 
small ring on one 
leg, and by 
means of a length 
of string tethered 
it in any required 
part of the straw- 
berry-bed. The 
bird, at the time 
the photograph 
was taken, would 
be about six or 
seven weeks old, 
and was in 
perfect health 
being liberally 
fed three times 
daily. It has 
frequently been 
pointed out that 
small birds will 
mov the long- 
eared, brown or 
barn owls; but 
such was not the 
Case in this 
instance, as 
during the whok 
ot the time the 
bird was among 
the strawberry 
plants the truit- 
loving fraternity 
left the berries 





severely alone 
1 may add that 
A SENTINEL OWL. the bird was 


liberated at the 
end of the fruit season, seemingly no worse for its entorced “ sentinel duty,’’ 
yet, nevertheless, the practice is not one to be recommended by bird-lovers, 
for obvious reasons.—BENJAMIN HANLEY. 

A WELSH CENTENARIAN 
{To THe Epitror or “ Counrry Lire.” | 

Srr,—At Nine Wells, neat Solva in Pembrokeshire, there dwells an aged Welsh 
woman (Mrs. Mary Hughes by name), who is, undoubtedly, one of the oldest per- 


” 


sons, if not the oldest person, in the Principality, and who, despite her one hundred 
and four years, is yet full 
of mental and physical 
activity. She is a splendid 
conversationalist in the 
vernacular, being quite a 
monoglot Welsh speaker, 
and nothing delights her 
more than to review her 
young days, which were 
spent near the sylvan 
retreat of Llanychaer, a 
picturesque village on the 
banks of the Gwaun, 
about a mile and a-half 
from Fishguard. Another 
favourite topic of hers is 
the French invasion of 
1797, When she will, with 
great pride, tell you that 
her mother was one of the 
brave Welshwomen who 
assisted in the strategic 
and bloodless defeat of 
the enemy. The incident 
relative to this episode is 
well worth recounting. 
Lord Cawdor, who wa 
in charge of the local 


troops, while riding A CENTENARIAN’S 


COUNTRY 





FIRST MOTOR-DRIVE., 
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about reconnoitring, was much 
struck by the resemblance of a 
number of the native women 
(who were massed on a neigh- 
bouring hill commanding a view 
of the French camp) to a body 
of regulars. This similarity was 
due to the then fashion of 
wearing long red shawls, or 
whittles, and black “ stove 


’ 
pipe”’ hats, which gave them 










quite a military apppearance ; BOLLET-HOLE 

and it occurred to him that he MADE BY THE FRENCH 

could use this resemblance to U 

good advantage, Arranging R THE IMPRESSION 

these daughters of Cambria in WHAT THE Sound 
-_--- 

regimental formation. he caused MADE BY THE 


them to move towards the 


SwAYing PENDULUM 
WAS OC CASIONED 
BY AN INDIVIDUAL 

CONCEALED WITHIN 


French ; and the nature of the 
ground was such that while th 
rearguard was visible to the 
enemy, the vanguard, as it pro- 
gressed, got hidden by a peculiar 
dip in the road, at which, by 
turning into a side lane, they 
the 
hill and continue marching from 


THE CASING. 


could regain the summit o 


the original starting - point, 
thereby appearing to the dis- 
tant Frenchmen an interminable 
body of soldiers getting into 
position to attack them Phis 
manoeuvre had the desired effect, 
for the French general and hi 
men became utterly demoralised 
at what they considered 
“the tremendous odds” 


opposed to them, and they soon A VETERAN 


*GRANDFATHER.” 


sent to Lord Cawdor offering to 

capitulate, the formal surrender being made on Goodwick Sands on the third 
day of their arrival. One of these women, in addition to taking part in thi 
“game of bluff,’ also greatly distinguished herself by marching alone to the 
enemy’s camp, armed only with a pitchfork, and by cajolery and threats inducing 
several of the French soldiers to follow her to Vishguard, where they were at 
once made prisoners. Another interesting imecident occurred in connection 
with the French invasion at Fishguard \ party of the French soldiers, having 
compelled the occupants of a farm called Bredgarn to flee, were pillaging this 
farmstead, when the loud ticking of an old grandfather's clock in the kitchen 
attracted the attention of one of them, and with an ejaculation of “ Enemy!" 
he suddenly raised his rifle and fired at the timepiece, being deceived by the noise 
of the swaying pendulum into the belief that there was an individual concealed 
within the casing. 1 enclose a photogrgph of the clock showing the bullet-hole 
Mrs. Hughes was born at a smaltl farm called Gillach, near the previously-men 
tioned village, in 1808, and was one of eleven children, a brother living to be 
one hundred and three. She was baptised in the parish church when four year 

old, her centenarian brother being afterwards a churchwarden in the same place 
of worship. She has been twice married, her last husband being eighty-six 
vears old when he died, about thirteen vears ago. She has lived all her life in 
the neighbourhood of Fishguard, with the exception of the last few years, which 
have been spent at her present abode with her step-daughter and husband, She 
assists them in the management of their small farm, rising early in the mornin 

feeding the fowls, fetching the cows, et« H. B. Georat 


THI DESTRUCTION O}] LARKS 
lo tHe Epitror or * Country Lire.” 

Sir,—As once again the disgraceful sight of larks banging on a string in poulterers 

shops, labelled “ fat larks one shilling and sixpence a dozen,” is with us, cannot 

you protest against this disgusting custom Surely there is some other food 


that can be eaten in place 


of larks ? Here we have 
one of our most useful 
birds, without a ingle 


vice, filling the air with 
lovely song in the 
summer, so much so that 
poets and  song-writers 
are never tired of praising 
it, and yet there are a 
class of people o de 
graded that they can 


calmly eat them, and we 


allow them to be caught 
in thousands for just a 
paltry three halipence 
each People that find 
it impossible to live 
without eating lark 
should certainly ee ‘ 
doctor at once The 


worst of it is that larks 
are only eaten by an 
educated class that should 
know better. [here is 
no excuse tor this at all; 
not even the plea that 
they come from abroad, 
which is a lic i 
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ANCIENT BUILDINGS AT GUILDFORD 
To tue Epiror or “ Country Lirt 
Sir,—-The need for vigilance, if the proper conservation of ancient buildings 
in growing townships is to be secured, is becoming daily greater and greater. 


Many towns are visited solely because of their antique beauty, and it seems 


learly to follow that it is to the welfare of those towns that any project which 
would lessen their attractivene in this regard should be steadfastly resisted 
Guildford stands hig imong the towns well known as of exceptional charm 


TER 





ANCIENT HOUSES ON SOUTH SIDE OF STREET THREATENED 


WITH DESTRUCTION 


from the large number of interesting and picturesque old buildings which they 
contain Howcan the authorities of that town ever hope to use their influence 
towards the pre servation of its antique quality if they themselves can be pointed 
out as having deprived the town of several of its most valuable old buildings ? 
Yet such is the unenviable plight in which, at the present moment, the town 
authorities of Guildford are in imminent danger of finding themselves. The 
road leading from the town to Farnham along the Hog’s Back is unduly narrow 
ibout where the way from the railway station yard runs into it. On one side 
f this road is a row of picturesque houses; a feature which strikes at once a 
keynote to those entering the town. On the other side of the road, and opposite 
to the old houses, are some ordinary commercial buildings which, to say the least, 
ire not beautiful. The purpose for which the widening is required could best 


be served by a setting back of the frontages on the side where the modern houses 
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are. The property on which the old houses stand, however, is to be had for 
less money; and because of this, incredible as it may seem, it is there that the 
town authorities consider that the setting back should be done ; and, as a matter 
of fact, at the present time have, as we understand, actuaily acquired them with 
the object of pulling them down to carry out the widening. If this scheme 
should chance to come within the notice of our American cousins, what would 
they, who would give almost anything to possess such old buildings, think of the 
proceedings ? I give two diagrams—one showing the way in which the town 
authorities propose to widen the street by destroying the 
old houses, the other showing the street widened by a 
setting back of the modern buildings. Any unprejudiced 
person will agree that the latter gives much the better 
line of traffic. That readers may be able thoroughly to 
grasp the position, I give views of the old houses, and 
also of the modern buildings which should be removed. 
Now I would point out that it is still possivle for the 
present extremely unsatisfactory state of things to be 
amended, so that instead of the infliction of an irremedi- 
able disaster, a lasting benefit would be conferred upon the 
town. Let the town authorities who, it is understood, have 


already gained 
possession of the 
old houses 

which, from the 
point of view of 
the town's 
amenities, are 
really priceless, 
because irreplace 
able—let them, 
as the proper 
custodians of such 
civic heritages, 
retain possession 
and keep them 
in habitable 





repair so that 


they may remain 


MODERN HOUSES ON NORTH SIDE OF STREET. 


standing for the 

instruction and delight of future generations. Let them now also acquire 
the unlovely modern buildings, demolish them, and effect a really sound, 
practical street improvement. There is a common saying that ‘“ where 
there’s a will there’s a way.” If the town authorities had the same 
admiration for these old houses as have the hundreds who visit Guildford yearly 
for the purpose of seeing its antiquities, they would find no difficulty in pre- 
serving them. Here is their opportunity. Surely it can only be to the interests 
of the people of Guildford, from whichever point of view the case is approached, 
that these beautiful old houses should be jealously conserved; and surely the 
town authorities would be lacking in a proper perception of one of the nobler 
of their civic duties if they should fail to rise superior to a passing consideration 
of initial capital outlay, and by such failure should allow so signal an oppor- 
tunity for the betterment of their town as that which they now have in their 
very grasp to slip through it.—THACKERAY TURNER. 


A PLAGUE OF SLUGS. 


To tue Epitror or “ Country Lire.”’} 


L 
Sir,—A few springs ago my own back premises and the kitchen became infested 
in a way similar to that described by “ F. M.”” They were not of the type ot 
the common garden slug, but large fat yellowish creatures crawling out to 
three inches or so in length, looking like dabs of yellowish dripping when 
quiet, which was hardly ever the case after dusk. It struck me that 
if we could collect them we should, at any rate, thin the colony: so, 
taking a bucket half filled with water, we lifted them in various ways, 
dropping them into the bucket. But the water had to be stirred to 
keep them from climbing out. In this way a couple of quarts were 
collected and flushed down a handy sewer. This was repeated the next 
ane on following nights, till we found the supply growing “small by 
degrees and beautifully less.” We found they always made for a spot where 
they fed, and so laid a trap for them. The result was happy, for there have been 
none seen since.—T. R. 








